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INTRODUCTION 

The  horse  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  tlie 
various  races  to  whom  the  civilization  of  India  is  due,  and  it  is 
therefore  natural  that  it  should  also  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  mythology  of  those  races.  The  legends  of  the  Hindus 
naturally  differ  from  the  legends  of  the  Muslims,  but  many  of  the 
old  ideas  and  quaint  superstitions  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
peoples  of  India  have  become  mingled.  Although,  therefore,  it  is 
often  possible  to  distinguish  some  superstition  as  regards  the  horse 
as  definitely  Hindu  or  definitely  Muslim,  in  many  cases  it  may  be 
assumed,  or  even  demonstrated,  that  the  belief  is  of  mixed  origin. 

No  Eastern  treatise  on  the  horse  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  some  of  the  traditions  regarding  its  origin.  The 
present  treatise,  written  by  an  Indian  Muslim,  deals  with  the  Indian 
horse  chiefly  from  a  Muslim  point  of  view.  But,  before  giving  an 
account  of  Muslim  traditions  regarding  the  horse,  I  am  tempted  to 
say  something  gathered  from  Hindu  writings. 

Hindu  Legends. — Hindu  mythology  relates  that  when  the  gods  ^ 
and  demons  ^  churned  the  ocean  of  milk  ^  to  obtain  the  nectar,  the 
first  horse,  the  King  of  the  horses,*  rose  out  of  the  churning  together 
with  the  Moon,  the  Goddess  of  Fortune,^  the  King  of  the  elephants'^ 
and  certain  other  acquisitions.  To  Indra,  King  of  the  Gods,  was 
awarded  the  beautiful  milk-white  long-eared  animal. 

In  the  astronomy  of  the  Hindus,  the  first  of  the  twenty-seven 
lunar  mansions  ^  is  called  Asvini,  the  Sanskrit  for  mare.  The  third 
sign  of  the  Zodiac  is  called  the  "  Sons  of  the  Mare,"  the  twin 
off'spring^  of  Surya,  the  sun,  and  a  nymph  ^  named  ISanjnd,  who 
metamorphosed  herself  into  a  mare.  Hindu  nymphs,  to  escape  the 
unwelcome  attentions  of  a  suitor,  not  infrequently  assume  the  form 
of  animals  and  seek  the  protection  of  the  being  they  prefer,  and  it 
was  presumably  for  some  such  reason  that  Sanjnd  became  a  mare. 

^   Deva.  2  jistira  ^  Supposed  to  be  the  Indian  Ocean. 

*   JJchchraissravas.  '"  LaksJimi.  ^  Airdvata. 

''  Nahshatra.  ^  Identified  with  Castor  and  Pollux. 
^  Apsard. 
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These  twins  arc  named  Asutiu-Kicmdr,  or  Sons  of  the  Mare  :  they  are 
the  physicians  of  the  Gods. 

The  sage  8dlihotra^  was  the  first  to  discover  veterinary  science, 
but  Nakida,  the  half-brother  of  Raja  Yadistliira,^  was  the  first  to 
compile  a  book  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  the 
twins  Asvlnl-Kamdi',  his  mother  being  Madrl,  the  second  wife  of  the 
impotent  king  Pandu.^  Nakula  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Maha- 
bharata,  and  must  have  compiled  his  work  about  1200  B.C.  :  his 
sayings  are  much  quoted  in  Hindu  writings  on  the  horse. 

Horse  Originally  a  Winged  Animal. — According  to  Hindu 
legends,  the  horse  was  created  a  winged  '^  animal,  one  that  could  fly 
and  run,  and  no  man  or  God  could  snare  it.  Indra  wanted  horses 
for  his  chariots,  and  requested  the  sage  Salihotra  to  deprive  the 
horses  of  their  wings. ^  Accordingly  Salihotra,  by  his  yoga  or 
supernatural  power,  derived  by  his  austerities,  accomplished  Indra's 
wish.  The  horses,  now  deprived  of  the  ability  to  visit  far-off 
jungles  in  search  of  medicinal  herbs,  approached  Salihotra  and 
entreated  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  treatment  of  their  diseases. 
Salihotra  consented,  and  composed  the  first  work  on  veterinary 
science  known  to  the  Hindus.  This  work  was  called  Salihotra  after 
him;  gradually  this  Sanskrit  word  came  to  mean  veterinary  science 
in  general  and  also  a  horse.  To-day  every  regiment  of  Native 
Cavalry  has  its  SdlotrJs. 

Raja  Nala  of  the  Mahabharata,  who  rode  from  Oudh  to  the 
Deccan  in  one  night,  was  also  a  noted  judge  of  horses  and  famed 
for  his  skill  in  their  management. 

The  Horse-sacrifice. — Besides  its  use  in  war,  the  horse  was 
important  in  Hindu  eyes  as  an  animal  of  sacrifice."  Descriptions 
of  the  asvamedha  or  horse  sacrifice  are  found  in  the  Rigveda, 
1400  B.C. 

1  He  spent  much  time  with  Indra,  and  was  probably  in  charge  of  his 
stables. 

^  The  Suzerain  King  of  India  at  the  time  of  the  Mahabharata. 

"  The  so-called  father  of  Yudhisthir. 

■^  Hence  one  of  the  Sanskrit  names  of  the  horse  is  pakshJ-rfija,  or  "king 
of  birds." 

•'  Indian  saises,  Muslim  and  Hindu,  call  the  castors  or  chesnuts 
"  wings,"  and  believe  they  mark  the  scars  of  the  old  wounds. 

''  The  horse  for  this  sacrifice  had  to  be  sydma-karna  or  "  black-eared," 
i.e.,  all  white  with  black  ears. 
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In  the  Vedic  period,  the  sacrificial  horse  was  first  slain  sacri- 
ficially  {i.e.,  by  severing  the  head  at  one  blow),  and  then  divided  in 
portions,  part  being  eaten  by  the  attendant  priests  and  part  being 
offered  as  a  burnt-offering.  In  this  age  the  object  of  the  sacrifice 
was  to  obtain  wealth,  prosperity,  and  male  offspring. 

The  Puranas,  written  several  hundred  years  after  the  Vedas, 
describe  the  asvamedha  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  highest  order.  Per- 
formed a  hundred  times,  it  elevated  the  sacrificer  to  the  throne  of 
Svarga,  Indra^s  dominion,  deposing  even  the  King  of  the  Gods. 
There  are  many  legends  describing  Indra^s  terror  at  beholding  the 
successive  performance  of  the  asvamedha  by  terrestrial  Kings,  and 
his  efforts  to  frustrate  them. 

In  the  succeeding  epic  period,  i.e.,  after  1200  B.C.,  this  sacrifice 
was  made  by  kings  to  demonstrate  their  claim  to  supremacy  over 
neighbouring  chiefs. 

It  was  then  a  royal  sacrifice,  princes  alone  officiating ;  every 
office,  even  that  of  gate-keeper,  was  held  by  a  royalty.  The  sacri- 
ficial horse  was  liberated  and  placed  under  the  (charge  of  some  noted 
warrior,  preferably  a  brother,  certainly  a  near  relative  of  the  sacri- 
ficer, and  wandered  at  will  for  the  space  of  a  year,  closely  followed 
by  the  attendant  warrior. 

Territory  traversed  by  the  horse  was  proclaimed  tributary  to 
the  sacrificer.  A  ruler  disputing  the  claim  of  paramount  sove- 
reignty had  to  capture  the  horse  and  prevent  it  traversing  his 
dominions.  He  had  then  to  meet  the  warrior  in  charge  of  the 
horse  in  single  combat,  and,  if  defeated,  the  horse  was  released  to 
continue  its  journey.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  horse  was 
brought  back  to  the  king  who  had  released  it,  and  was  sacrificed 
by  him  with  many  rites  and  much  ceremony. 

Of  the  kings  who  performed  the  sacrifice  once,  the  most  noted 
are  Eama  of  the  Solar  race,  and  Yudhisthira,  half-brother  of 
Nakula,  of  the  Lunar  race. 

Castes  op  the  Horse. — By  the  Hindus,  horses  are  divided  into 
the  four  great  castes.  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaishya,  and  Shudra. 

The  horse  that  buries  its  muzzle  up  to  the  eyes  when  drinking 
is  a  Brahman;  that  which  paws  the  ground  while  drinking  is  a 
Kshatriya;  that  which  sucks  in  the  water  is  a  Vaishya;  and  that 
which  shies  at  water  and  backs  from  it  is  a  Shudra. 

The  horse  whose    sweat  has  a  scent  of  sandal-wood  oil  is  a 
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Brahman ;  that  whose  sweat  has  the  smell  of  milk  is  a  Kshatriya  ; 
that  with  the  smell  of  fish  is  a  Shudra;  and  that  with  the  smell  of 
ghl  is  a  Vaishya. 

The  Brahman  horse  is  brave  in  battle ;  the  Kshatriya  horse, 
even  if  it  breaks  down  by  riding-,  bears  its  master  to  the  end  of  the 
stage ;  the  Vaishya  horse  gallops  and  shies  ;  the  Shudra  horse  is  a 
coward  in  war,  throws  its  master  in  fight,  and  flees  away,  terrified. 

According  to  some  Hindu  writers,  horses  are  descended  from 
water,  fire,  air,  and  the  deer,^  each  of  these  classes  corresponding  to 
the  four  castes  just  enumerated.  Eaja  Sir  Sourindro  Mohan  Tagore, 
iu  his  pamphlet  on  the  Indian  horse,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a 
Kislii  named  Parasara,  that  horses  are  classed  according  to  the  five 
elements,  and  that  under  the  Ether  class  come  "  those  who  always 
gallop,  who  run  very  fast  while  in  a  temper,  and  who  can  easily 
jump  over  moats  that  are  beyond  the  jumping  power  of  other 
classes  of  horses." 

Qualities  of  a  good  Horse. — "  Nakul  has  said  :  '  A  good  horse 
should  have  its  ears,  its  legs,  its  neck,  and  its  quarters  high,  and 
the  hair  of  its  mane  soft  and  fine ;  its  loins  should  be  well- 
developed;  its  fore-legs-  fine;  the  circumference  of  the  hoof  con- 
siderable ;  the  chest  broad  ;  the  ears  small ;  the  palate  red ;  ^  the 
teeth  long,  narrow,  and  white.  The  head  should  be  28  fingers'- 
breadth  in  length ;  the  ears  6 ;  the  palate  4  ;  the  neck  40 ;  the 
back  27;  the  loins  proportionate  to  the  back;  the  dock  1  span; 
the  yard  1  cubit;  the  testicles  4  fingers' -breadth ;  the  chest  16; 
the  height,  from  the  head  to  the  hoof,  70  fingers' -breadth ;  the 
mouth,  the  head,  the  fore-legs,  and  the  mane,  should  all  be  long ; 
the  chest,  nostrils,  forehead,  and  hoofs  large ;  and  the  lips,  the 
tongue,  the  palate,  the  yard,  the  dock,  the  ears,  and  the  testicles 
small.     Such  a  horse  is  of  the  best.'  " 

Another  Indian,  however,  states  :  "  Nakul  says  that  the  ears 
should  be  G  fingers' -breadth  in  length;  the  pasterns  4;  the  back  27; 
the  height^  80;  the  chest  16  in  breadth  and  27  in  length;  and  the 

'  Earth  ? 

2  Fore-legs  like  a  deer  are  often  considered  a  sign  of  pace.  Accord- 
ing to  some  Hindu  writers  the  best  horses  should  travel  2,400  cubits  in 
128  twinklings  of  the  eye. 

^  A  horse  with  a  black  palate  is  unlucky. 

*  Sar  0  qadd,  "  the  head  and  stature  "  ;  apparently  the  height  to  the 
top  of  the  head. 
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neck  long  up  to  40.  So  says  Nakul^  but  Hashimi  gives  the 
following  :  '  The  height  (measured  by  a  line)  100  fiugers'-breadth  ; 
the  length  from  the  head  to  the  tail  160  ;  the  girth  round  the 
stomach  100.  To  measure  the  girth,  the  belly  should  be  encircled 
with  a  thread,  both  the  ends  meeting  over  the  navel.  To  measure 
the  height,  give  a  line  to  an  assistant,  and  carry  it  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  hoof  and  so  measure.  To  measure  the  length,  run 
a  line,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  from  the  corner  of  the  eye  to 
the  root  of  the  tail.'  " 

On  Whipping. — ''  If  a  horse  neigh  much,  the  whip  should  be 
applied  to  its  head ;  if  it  trip,  to  the  flanks  ;  if  it  spin  round  like  a 
compass,  to  the  belly  ;  and  if  it  plant  its  fore-feet,  and  refuse  to 
move,  the  reins  should  be  left  slack  and  the  horse  should  be 
flogged  on  its  quarters.  Should  it  not  go  straight  but  shake  its 
head,  it  should  be  flogged  on  the  neck ;  and  should  it  then  show 
no  fear  it  should  be  struck  between  the  ears.^ 

"  The  rider  should  sit  firm  and  keep  his  eyes  on  the  horse^s  ears  ; 
he  should  keep  his  waist  firm  and  should  stick  to  the  horse's  back, 
and  treat  the  horse  with  sympathy  and  not  flog  it  unnecessarily. 
A  man  who  observes  all  these  points  is  worthy  of  being  called  a 
sTidh  sawdr  or  horseman." 

Muslim  Traditions. — As  regards  Muslim  traditions,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  extract  passages  from  the  Fars-Ndma  of  Muhammad 
'Abd}''  'llah,  an  Urdu  work  lithographed  in  Lucknow  : — 

'' The  horse  is  the  noblest  of  beasts.  God  created  it  for  man- 
kind to  ride  on  and  made  it  well-formed  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  riding  animals.  Allah  has  said  :  '  And  [he  hath  given  you] 
horses,  mules,  and  asses  that  ye  may  ride  them,  and  for  your 
ornaments.'"- 

"In  the  Hadis,  too,  mention  is  made  both  of  the  nobility  of 
horses  and  of  the  merit  that  accrues  to  fighters  for  the  Faith. 
Allah  has  said :  '  Make  ready,  then,  against  them,  what  force  ye 
can,  and  squadrons  of  horse.'  "^ 

1  In  Rajah  Sir  Souriudro  Mohan  Tagore's  pamphlet  we  learn, 
"  The  horse  should  be  whipped  on  the  chest  when  he  is  frightened,  at 
the  mouth  when  he  goes  the  wrong  way,  on  the  tail  when  he  is  furious, 
and  on  the  knees  when  he  is  wanted  to  move.  Whipping  at  wrong 
places  produces  many  vices  in  the  animal ;  so  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  whipping  with  reference  to  the  temper  of  the  animal." 

-  Qur,an,  xvi,  8.  '^  Qur,an,  viii,  62. 
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"  The  Ansdr^  (fii^y  God  be  gracious  to  them)  asked  the  Chosen 
Prophet  (the  Peace  and  Blessing  of  God  on  him)  what  action  was 
most  pleasing  to  God.  In  reply  the  following  verse  was  sent  down 
from  heaven  :  '  Verily  God  loves  those  that  fight  for  Him  in  lines, 
as  though  they  were  a  compact  wall.' " 

"  Allah-  has  also  said  :  '  Horses — good  is  knotted  in  their  fore- 
locks till  the  Judgment-Day'  [i.e.,  as  long  as  they  exist],  and, 
again  :  '  How  excellent  is  the  horse,  for  its  rider  is  honoured  and 
its  owner  is  evidently  not  in  want.'  " 

"  It  is,  too,  said  that  in  a  religious  war,  when  a  Muslim  rider 
repeats  the  Tahblr  and  Tahlll,^  his  horse  repeats  them  with  him  in 
his  heart,  and  the  merit  so  obtained  is  written  down  on  the  credit- 
side  of  the  rider  in  the  '  Book  of  his  Actions.'  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion, too,  that  any  owner  who  makes  a  nose-bag  for  his  horse,  will 
have  entered  by  God,  in  the  '  Book  of  his  Actions,'  merit  equal  in 
amount  to  the  measure  of  barley  that  the  bag  contains.  Imam 
Abu  Hanifah  of  Kfifah  (God's  mercy  on  him)  has  said :  '  The 
flesh  of  the  horse  is  unlawful,  for  it  is  a  most  noble  animal  and  a 
cause  of  victory  to  Islam  in  fight ;  therefore,  too,  it  is  preferable  to 
avoid  selling  horses  to  those  foreign  nations  with  whom  war  may 
arise.'  Buraq,^  the  animal  sent  from  heaven  for  the  Prophet's 
Ascension  (mi'rdj),  was  a  species  of  horse." 

Horse  Created  of  Air. — "According  to  a  Muslim  tradition, 
the  horse  was  created  from  air,  as  was  man  from  dust.  First  God 
addressed  the  South  Wind  :  '  O  South  Wind  I  desire  to  create 
out  of  thee  a  being  ;  so  collect  thyself.'  The  wind  did  so.  Then 
God  created  out  of  it  a  bay  horse  and  said,  '  I  have  called  thee 
Faras  [Arabic  for  horse]  and  fixed  Arabia  as  thy  dwelling  place, 
and  bestowed  on  thee  the  colour  of  bay,  and  attached  to  the  hair 
over  thy  forehead — that  which  falls  over  thine  eyes — Good- 
Fortune.'^  Thou  art  the  chief  over  animals.  Where  thou  goest, 
there  man  will  follow  thee.     In  pursuit  or  in  flight  alike,  thou  wilt 

^  Ansar,  "  Helpers,"  are  those  of  Medinah  that  helped  the  Prophet 
after  his  Flight. 

-  These  are  sayings  of  Muhammad. 

3  Tahhlr,  "  God  is  Great."     TaUU,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God." 

■*  In  pictures,  Burfiq  is  represented  as  a  winged  animal  with  a 
woman's  face. 

^  Perhaps  this  tradition  accounts  for  the  objection  many  saises, 
Muslim  and  Hindu,  have  to  cutting  off  the  forelock  of  polo-ponies. 
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excel;  for  without  wings  thou  wilt  fly.  Great  persons  will  adorn 
thy  back,  and  by  thy  means  wealth  will  be  obtained.'  Then  the 
hand  of  Fate  affixed  the  seal  of  Good-Fortune,  i.e.,  a  white  spot  on 
the  horse's  forehead." 

First  Man  to  bestride  a  Horse — Solomon's  Horses. — ''The 
first  man  to  bestride  a  horse  was  the  Prophet  Isma'il  son  of 
Abraham  (peace  on  both  of  them).  God  gave  him  permission  to 
summon  the  horses  to  him.  He  chose  the  best  and  most  high- 
spirited  and  tamed  them.  In  King  Solomon's  time  only  one  of 
these  horses  remained,  known  by  the  title  ZdcP-'r-Eakb  or  the 
*  Provision  of  the  Travellers/  and  from  this  one  stallion  are 
descended  all  Arab  horse-flesh.^  The  Arabs  in  their  conquests 
introduced  their  horses  elsewhere.  All  the  horses  of  the  world  are 
ofi'-shoots  of  the  Arab  breed ;  they  have  changed  their  appearance 
owing  to  change  of  climate,  soil  and  food.  Where  the  soil  is  rocky, 
horses  are  bay ;  where  it  is  soft  and  light  in  colour,  they  are  nuqra,!." " 

Marks  o¥  Breeding  in  an  Arab. — ''The  signs  of  a  well-bred 
Arab  horse  are  thin  lips  ;  nostrils  with  fine  edges ;  nostrils  wide 
and  open ;  head  long  and  lean ;  skin  soft ;  the  hair  of  the  mane 
and  tail  long;  the  chest  broad;  the  joints  clean  and  without  flesh. 
Further,  according  to  the  sayings  of  the  ancients,  a  well-bred  horse 
is  known  by  its  manners  rather  than  by  its  shape.  A  handsome 
horse  that  is  ill-mannered  must  be  reckoned  also  ill-bred." 

Qualities  op  a  well-bred  Arab. — "  For  breeding  purposes,  the 
Arabs  take  pains  to  select  stallions  and  mares  that  are  fast, 
intelligent,  affectionate,  and  of  proved  endurance.  A  well-bred 
Arab  will  rarely  allow  itself  to  be  ridden  except  by  its  owner.  It 
will  restrain  all  its  desires  while  its  rider  is  on  its  back,  refraining 
even  from  staling.  A  well-bred  horse  will  not  eat  the  leavings  of 
another  horse  ;  it  will  also  evince  great  delight  in  pawing  in  clear 
fresh  water.  Often,  too,  by  the  keenness  of  its  powers  of  sight, 
smell,  and  hearing,  it  preserves  its  owner  from  danger.  It  rejoices 
when  its  master  rejoices,  and  grieves  when  he  grieves ;  and  it 
fights  with  him  against  his  enemy.  A  horse  of  pure  breed  can  be 
distinguished  by  these  points." 


1  Zdd'"'-'r-Balib  was  given  by  Solomon  to  the  well-known  tribe  Azd, 
who  bred  from  this  stallion  freely. 
^  Cream-coloured,  Albino. 
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The  Prophet  and  Horses. — ''  The  Arabs  honoured  horses  oven 
before  Islam;  but  when  the  Prophet  testified  to  the  nobiUty  of 
horses,  to  cherish  them  became  part  of  the  Arab  religion.  It  is 
said  that,  when  the  tribes  of  Yemen  first  embraced  Islam,  they 
sent  to  the  Prophet,  as  a  present,  five  noted  mares  of  pure  breed 
and  of  varied  strains.  The  Prophet  left  his  tent  and  went  out  to 
meet  them,^  and  stroking  them  said,  'A  Blessing  on  you,  oh 
Daughters  of  the  Wind,'  adding  that  whoever  kept  a  horse  for  the 
service  of  God  would  be  counted  equal  to  one  who  gives  alms  day 
and  night  in  public  ~  and  by  stealth." 

The  Prophet  Kode  Races. — Keeping  a  horse  has  no  special 
religious  merit,  unless  the  horse  is  kept  for  a  jihad  or  for  some 
religious  purpose. 

Horse-racing  is  not  forbidden  by  Muslim  law.  Riders  may 
bet,  though  not  the  onlookers.     The  Prophet  himself  rode  races. 

The  Zinat"  ^l-Khayl. — Munshi  Muhammad  Mahdi,  a  noted 
horseman  and  salotri,  and  the  author  of  the  "  ZlnaV'  'l-Khayl," 
a  very  popular  Urdu  work  written  in  A.H.  1257  ( :=  A.D.  1841) 
to  which  reference  is  frequently  made  in  the  following  pages,  tells 
us  that  while  compiling  his  work  he  consulted  treatises  by  the 
following  authorities  :  Yusufi  of  Delhi ;  Rangln  ;  Nizam^'  M-Din 
of  Iran;  Haji  'Abd"  'llah  Wahhab  of  Bukhara;  Nakul  of  India; 
HashimI  of  Isfahan;  and  Safi.  He  also  consulted  the  Aswa- 
Darpan,  besides  other  works  by  unknown  and  unnamed  authors. 

The  War-horse, — He  writes :  "  That  horse  is  fit  for  war  that 
has  its  eyes  black,  fine,  and  alert  like  the  eyes  of  the  gazelle ;  its 
lips  and  nostrils  fine  and  thin ;  its  ears  small  and  close  together ;  '^ 
its  forehead  flat ;  and  its  tongue  long  :  it  should  hold  its  head  and 
neck  aloft  with  the  pride  of  the  peacock,  and  should  walk  with  the 
proud  gait  of  a  bride  :  its  head  should  be  small,  its  chest  broad, 
its  quarters  large,  its  teeth  even  and  good  to  look  upon,  its  mouth 
deep,  its  nostrils  open,*^  its  fore-arm  strong,  its  body  elegant    in 

^  Istiqbdl. 

2  In  certain  cases,  giving  alms  in  public  is  considered  praiseworthy ; 
for  instance,  in  coming  forward  with  subscriptions  to  induce  others 
to  give. 

3  Mile  7iazdik,  may  mean  either  "  set  on  high  up  on  the  head  (and 
consequently  close  together),"  or  "  curved  so  that  the  tips  come  close 
together,  when  the  ears  are  pricked." 

^  Wide  open  nostrils  indicate  large  lungs. 
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shape,  its  thighs  full  and  stout,  its  back  short  and  curved,  its  hoofs 
round  and  hard,  its  dock  fine,  its  legs  hard  and  straight  like  cane, 
and  the  tendons  dry  and  well-defined  :  its  legs  should  not  be  too 
long,  but  beautiful  and  muscular ;  its  knees  should  be  far  apart ; 
its  ears  should  be  erect  and  ever  trying  to  meet ;  when  the  horse 
moves,  it  should  hold  its  dock  aloft  like  a  standard ;  its  pasterns 
should  be  strong,  its  testicles  small,  its  belly  full  and  not  tucked 
up,  its  neck  well-arched,^  the  chin  being  held  near  the  chest ;  and 
the  hair  of  its  mane  and  tail  should  be  long  and  thick,  with  fine 
glossy  hair  hanging  straight  down.'^ 

Horse  not  Unclean. — From  the  same  writer  we  learn  that 
according  to  Muslim  tradition  "  Food  left  by  a  horse  is  not 
unclean ;  neither  is  its  sweat,  nor  its  foam,  nor  any  moisture  from 
its  mouth." 

Alms. — The  following  ''  cheap  and  beneficial "  form  of  alms- 
giving ^  should  recommend  itself  to  those  Muslims  who  have 
practical  as  well  as  pious  minds : — 

"  Tell  the  sais  to  deduct  one  handful  from  each  morning-  and 
evening-feed  3  and  to  set  it  aside.  On  Thursday  night  "^  sell  the 
quantity  of  grain  thus  obtained,  buying  with  its  price,  sweet- 
meats. Repeat  the  Fdtilia,^  and  distribute  the  sweets  amongst  the 
poor.  Further,  take  a  pice — or  half  a  pice — worth  of  if<2^ancl  seed 
and  fumigate  with  it.'^  ^ 

Ill-omened  spots  for  Stabling. — It  is  interesting  to  learn  that, 
''A  horse  should  not  be  stabled  in  an  empty ^  house,  nor  in  a 
cemetery,  nor  opposite  any  grave  or  ruin,  nor  near  a  burning-ghat, 
nor  on  an  old  battle-field,  nor  in  a  Hindu  temple,  nor  in  the 
street,  nor  in  a  dark  room  inhabited  by  an  owl;  for  if  it  be  stabled 
in  or  near  such  places  it  is  liable  to  go  mad."^ 

1  Ghunghat  k. — an  idiom. 

3  Sadqa-o-khayrCit ;  technically  sadaqah  is  alms  given  to  avoid 
calamity,  &c.,  and  Jchayrdt  is  good  works  in  general. 

3  Horses,  belonging  to  Indians,  are  usually  given  grain  only  twice 
a  day. 

^  That  is,  the  Muslims'  Friday  night,  the  night  of  their  Sabbath. 

5  The  Fdtihah  or  "  opening  "  chapter  of  the  Quran. 

6  The  incense  is  pleasing  to  the  Angels.  Ispand  is  the  harmal 
Peganum  Harmala. 

7  Khdna-yi  Jchdli  rd  div  mi-girad,  "  Demons  occupy  empty  houses,"  is 
a  common  Persian  saying. 

8  According  to  Raja  Sir  Sourindro   Mohan   Tagore's  pamphlet,  the 
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Invocations. — When  a  Muslim  buys  a  horse  he  should  repeat 
the  following  Arabic  tasblh,  exhaling  the  breath  over  the  horse's 
forelock  ;  then  the  horse  will  never  fail  in  faith  to  him  as  long  as 
he  possesses  it :  "  In  the  name  of  Grod  the  Compassionate,  the 
Merciful.  Holy  is  God ;  and  Praise  be  to  God ;  and  there  is  no 
deity  but  God;  and  God  is  Great;  and  there  is  no  strength  nor 
power  except  in  God  the  High,  the  Mighty.  What  He  wills 
happens ;  and  what  He  does  not  will,  does  not  happen."  ^ 

If  his  horse  is  restive  on  mounting,  let  him  repeat  this  charm  in 
each  ear :  "  In  the  name  of  God  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful. 
In  the  name  of  God  ;  there  is  no  strength  nor  power  except  in  God, 
who  has  guided  us  up  to  this ;  for  we  could  not  have  been  guided 
had  not  God  guided  us.  Holy  be  God,  who  has  subdued  these 
cattle  for  us  !  else  we  could  not  have  mastered  them.''-  Or  else  let 
him  repeat  the  following  :  "  In  the  name  of  God  the  Compassionate, 
the  Merciful.  Do  they  not  see  that  We  have  created  for  them, 
from  amongst  the  creations  of  Our  Hands,  domestic  animals  of 
which  they  are  the  masters,  and  that  we  have  humiliated  these  for 
them ;  for  some  are  for  their  riding  and  some  for  their  eating  ?  "^ 


LIFE    OF    THE    AUTHOR 

Life  of  the  Author. — Sa'adat  Yar  Khan,  the  author  of  this 
Fars-Ndma,  wrote  under  the  taMlcdlus  of  "  Rangln."  His  ancestors 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Turkey.  Rangln  was  the  son  of 
Tahmas  Beg,  Khan  Bahadur,  I'tiqad  Khan,  and  was  born  at  Delhi. 
His  father  fell  on  evil  days,  which  resulted  in  his  leaving  Delhi  for 
Lahore  and  taking  service  as  an  officer  of  cavalry,  first  with  Nawdh 
Mu'hi"'  'l-Mulk  Bahadur  (better  known  as  Mir  Mannu)  son  of  the 
Wazlr'^''  'l-Mamdlih,  iHimdd^  'd-Dawlah,  8hahid,  and  afterwards 
with  three  other  pi'inces  or  nobles.  "  Rangin,"  his  son,  first 
followed   in   his   father's  footsteps,   serving   in  the   cavalry ;    but 

stable  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  horses  stand  there  facing  north. 
Lights  should  be  kept  burning  all  night.  Fowls,  a  goat,  a  cow  with  its 
calf,  and  small  monkeys  should  be  kept  in  the  stables  ;  but  if  bees  build 
in  them  the  horses  will  die. 

1  Part  of  this  is  the  tasblh  usually  repeated  after  the  fixed  prayers. 

-  Qur.,  xliii,  12. 

^  Qur.,  xxxvi,  71  and  72. 
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afterwards  adopted  the  life  of  a  recluse.  He  gives  some  liint  of 
this  in  his  introduction  to  the  present  work.  Now  when  a 
European  catches  "religion^'  he  joins  a  crowd  and  makes  a  noise; 
he  either  shouts  from  a  platform  in  a  music-hall,  or  else  beats  a 
drum  in  the  Salvation  Army.  An  Oriental,  on  the  contrary,  goes 
into  the  wilderness  and  seeks  God  in  lonely  places.  So  acted 
"  Rangin/'  but  what  the  sorrow  was  that  drove  him  from  the 
abodes  of  men  is  not  known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  good- 
looking  youth,  of  prepossessing  manners,  fond  of  society,  not 
averse  to  wine-parties,  an  entertaining  companion,  and  possessed 
of  a  wit,  nimble,  mischievous,  flippant  and  obscene.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  well-known  poet  Zahir" 'd-Din,  'Hatim  takhallus,' 
and  a  friend  of  the  poet  Mir  *  Insha'  Allah  ^  {takhallus  'Insha^), 
of  Delhi.  He  was  the  author  of  several  Dlwctns,  four  of 
which  are  known.  Perhaps  the  best  known  is  one  in  Urdu, 
very  indecent,  which  introduces  the  slang  of  the  harems  of 
Delhi  and  Lucknow.  One  of  his  ribald  or  flippant  poems  is  a 
eulogy  on  the  Devil ;  it  opens  with  the  words  Na'uz'^  hi  'lldh  instead 
of  the  usual  Bi  'sm^  'lldh.  Another  is  entitled  "  Mihr  o  Mdh,"  and 
is  a  story  of  a  Sayyid's  son  and  a  jeweller's  daughter,  who  lived  at 
Delhi  in  the  reign  of  Jahangir.  Of  his  prose  works,  one  was  called 
the  Majdlis-i  Rangin ;  in  it  the  author  criticized  all,  or  most,  of  the 
well-known  poets,  including  Shaykh  Sa'di.  The  popularity  of  his 
Fars-Ndma  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
through  many  editions. 

^'Rangin"  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  Jumdda  's-Sdnl,  A.H. 
1251  (  =  October  A.D.  1835).  In  the  year  of  his  death  he  stated 
that  he  would  not  survive  to  see  the  new  year,  as  his  mind  had 
unconsciously  composed  a  tarlJch  giving  that  very  year  as  the  date 
of  his  decease,  adding  that  a  similar  prognostication  by  his  master 
Hatim  had  proved  true. 

NOTES    ON    TEXT-MATTER 

Notes  on  the  Text-matter. — Some  of  the  receipts  in  this 
translation  should  prove  interesting  to  officers  of  native  cavalry. 
All  that  is  to  be  found  in  these  pages  is  not  merely  quaint  or 
ridiculous.  No  sawar  shows  his  horse  at  darbdr  without  first 
administering  his  favourite  spices  to  make  it  drink  deeply,  while 
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no  frontier  officer  can  have  observed  an  attenuated  thirteen- 
hand  pony  draw,  between  sun-up  and  sun-down  on  a  scorching 
June  day,  its  ikka-load  of  fat  gliT-perspiring  Baniyans  from  Kohat 
to  Kliushalgarli  and  from  Khushalgarh  to  Kohat,  a  distance  of  more 
than  sixty  miles  on  a  road  not  devoid  of  hills,  without  having  been 
struck  with  the  invigorating  powers  of  nihdrl.  Native  cavalry 
regiments  in  the  north  still  "  soiP^  their  horses  by  the  system  of 
hhuld-qasll,  while,  for  fattening  for  the  vSpring  fairs  in  the  Punjab, 
native  dealers  employ  the  method  of  bandqasil  exactly  as  detailed  on 
pages  16-17.  A  Raja  who  kept  a  large  stud  of  elephants  for  tiger- 
shooting  told  the  translator  that  unless  he  laid  up  his  elephaiits 
and  ''  soiled"  them  during  the  rains,  they  were  unfit  for  hard  work 
in  the  following  cold  weather.  What  is  suitable  for  India  is  not 
suitable  for  England,  and  vice  versa.  Indian  country-breds  will  eat 
and  thrive  on  food  that  would  probably  kill  English  horses.  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  elsewhere,  locusts,  fish,  and  dates  are  re- 
garded as  legitimate  food  for  cattle  and  horses;  in  Thibet,  the 
tdnghans  are  given  pig's  blood  and  raw  liver;  in  the  cold  regions 
of  Central  Asia  meat  is  regarded  as  a  necessity  for  horses. 

Fantastic  Colours. — With  the  introduction  of  Government 
stallions,  old-fashioned  fantastic  colours  amongst  horses  have 
disappeared  and  with  them  the  very  names  of  those  colours.  White 
horses  with  black  spots  the  size  of  a  rupee,  may  still  perhaps  be 
occasionally  found  in  circuses,  but  white  horses  with  black  ears,  or 
horses  with  black  bodies  and  white  legs,  or  white  bodies  with  black 
legs,  or  with  legs  of  four  different  colours,  may  be  searched  for 
in  vain ;  yet  once  these  and  many  other  colours  were  sufficiently 
common  to  merit  distinct  names. ^  Here  and  there  an  aged  horse- 
dealer  survives  who  recollects  the  old-fashioned  artificial  paces  and 
their  names.  For  the  technical  terms  about  horses,  as  also  for  the 
technical  terms  of  falconry  and  cocking,  and  the  names  of  birds 
and  plants,  &c.,  the  dictionaries  are  not  to  be  relied  on.  The 
vocabulary  in  the  Appendix  has  been  compiled  not  merely  from  old 


1  "  The  animals  most  liked  are  the  stallions  of  Marwar  or  Kathiawar. 
White  horses  with  pink  points,  piebalds,  and  leopard  spotted  beasts  are 
much  admired,  especially  when  they  have  piuk  Roman  noses  and  light- 
coloured  eyes  with  an  uncanny  expression.  Their  crippled,  highly 
arched  necks,  curby  hocks,  rocking  gait,  and  paralytic  prancing  often 
proclaim  them  as  triumphs  of  training." — Man  and  Beast  in  India. 
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MSS.  :  the  practical  portions  have  been  verified  in  discussions  with 
old-fashioned  dealers.  It  is  hoped  that  this  technical  vocabulary, 
as  well  as  the  note  on  sign-language^  will  prove  of  some  practical 
benefit  to  native  cavalry  officers  attending  horse-fairs.  Further, 
some  acquaintance  with  lucky  and  unlucky  marks  may  prove  not 
unuseful  when  purchasing  from  breeders. 

Those  interested  in  the  old-fashioned  Indian  horse,  the  horse  of 
"another  world  and  another  time,'^  should  study  Lockwood 
Kipling's  chapter  on  horses  and  mules  in  Man  and  Beast  in  India, 
as  well  as  'Ali  Baba's '  inimitable  Twenty-one  Days  in  India. 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Jemadar  Sardar  Khan, 
formerly  of  the  3rd  Panjab  Cavalry,  who  for  more  than  thirty 
years  followed  his  hereditary  profession  of  sdlotri,  and,  in  spite 
of   an    English   technical   training  of   several  months,   earned  the 


gratitude  and  affection  of  all  ranks  with  whom  he  served. 
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FAES-NAMA 

CHAPTER  I 

REASON  FOR  WRITING  THE  BOOK 

Let  me  acquaint  the  reader  with  a  small  portion  of  my  private 
history. 

Fortune  had  oppressed  me  and  a  great  cloud  of  grief  over- 
shadowed my  heart.  I  said  to  myself :  "  This  world  is  a  transient 
one,  and  God  alone  knows  how  many  days  remain  to  me  in  it. 
Why  should  I  fruitlessly  spend  my  life  ;  why  recklessly  waste  my 
time  ?  My  wife  and  children — what  are  they  but  enemies  ?  In  this 
world  none  helps  another  in  time  of  real  need.  My  family  will  eat 
what  they  can,  and  then  forsake  me,  while  trouble  will  fall  on  my 
solitary  head  and  I — I  shall  be  alone  with  my  grave."  My  mind 
was  filled  with  this  gloom  ;  I  ate  not  and  I  slept  not.  I  sought 
only  release  from  my  pain,  and  took  ceaseless  counsel  with  my  own 
soul ;  but  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  could  not  be  untied,  for  no  plan 
came  into  my  mind.  In  my  despair  I  quitted  my  home  and 
wandered  in  the  desert ;  I  shunned  the  abodes  of  men  like  a  wild 
beast.  Nowhere  could  I  find  rest :  I  wandered  and  wandered 
ceaselessly. 

For  long  I  bore  my  house  on  my  back,  till  one  day,  returning 
to  my  senses,  I  said  to  my  heart :  "  How  long  wilt  thou 
abhor  life  ?  Abandon  this  futility  and  return  to  the  dwellings 
of  men."  In  this  new  frame  of  mind  I  found  myself  in 
Lucknow.  I  had  two  old  friends  in  that  city,  Muhammad  Bakhsh, 
better  known  as  Miyan  Machchhu,  and  his  younger  brother  Miyan 
Qadir — (God  bless  them  all  their  days,  and  keep  them  from  grief  ! 
May  they  be  rich  in  this  world  and  rewarded  in  the  next !  May 
health  and  wealth  ever  be  their  portion  !).  They  took  me  to  their 
home  and  laid  their  all  before  me ;  what  was  theirs  was  mine ; 
amongst  us  the  words  "  mine "  and  "  thine "  ceased  to  exist. 
I  was  overwhelmed  by  their  kindness. 

One  day  my  friends  were  turning  over  my  writings  and  came 
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upon  my  Booli  of  the  Horse  [Fars-Ndnia) ;  they  were  delighted  with 
its  contents^  for  they  were  ever  fond  of  horses  and  riding.  Laugh- 
ingly they  asked  me  why  I  had  written  it  in  prose,  and  added, 
"  To  please  us,  write  it  in  verse."  When  they  pressed  me  on  the 
matter,  I  yielded  against  my  will,  and  turned  it  into  verse. 

Let  a  blessing  abide  in  every  abode  that  possesses  a  stable  for 
a  steed ! 


CHAPTER    II 

ON   THE   POINTS   (WASF)   OF   HORSES 

You  should  first  read  the  chapter  AWAdiydt  ^  or  "  the  Chargers," 
in  which  God  has  taken  an  oath  by  horses.  The  Prophet  loved 
horses,  and  so,  too,  did  'All  the  Chosen  ;  for  no  animal  surpasses 
the  Horse — unless,  indeed,  it  be  Man.  Every  person  of  under- 
standing knows  that  horses  are  the  noblest  of  animals.  Now  the 
reader  must  know  that  there  are  five  kinds  of  defects  in  horses, 
which  I  will  describe  in  detail,  in  five  sections.  The  worst  defect 
of  all  is  that  in  the  '^feathers"  {hhaunrl)  ;  next  is  spavin  (haddd) 
and  bog- spavin  [motard).  After  that  comes  defective  and  ugly 
conformation  (qahdhat  surat  hi) ;  then  bad  colour ;  and  lastly  ill- 
manners  [qabdhat  dliang  hi). 


CHAPTER    III 

ON    "FEATHERS" 

In  the  first  section  I  will  describe  the  various  "feathers"  in  horses. 

If  there  be  only  one  whorl-  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  ill  mark  ;  but  if  there  be  two  on  the 
forehead  avoid  that  horse  and  do  not  dream  of  buying  it. 

If  there  be  three,  or  four,  or  five,  feathers  on  the  forehead,  it  is 
equally  inauspicious.     Mughals  call  them  khosha,^  and  will  not  even 

^  Lit.  "  running  liorses,"  i.e.,  swift  horses. 

~  In  the  Z'laat'"'  'l-Khayl  called  agul  "  fire." 

2  Khosha,  "  a  buuch  of  grapes,  an  ear  of  corn,  &c." 
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look  at  the  horse.  The  Punjabis  call  them  dogar}  S'mgan,^  chimtd 
slngan,  qainchl  or  chaqqar  are  other  names  for  the  defect.  Others 
call  it  mendhd  (a  ram),  saying,  "Buy  it  not;  it  will  butt  you  to 
misfortune.''^  No  expert  would  buy  such  an  animab  for  ill-luck 
ever  goes  with  it. 

If  the  feather  is  so  situated  that  the  ear,  pulled  down,  can  reach 
it,  it  is  a  slngan;  but  if  so  far  below,  that  the  ear  pulled  down  will 
not  reach,  it  is  called  dnsTi  dhdl.  The  latter  is  not  a  great  defect, 
except  in  the  eyes  of  Hindus.  If  there  is  a  feather  under  the 
throat,  it  is  called  by  the  Hindus  JcantM.^  The  Mughals,  however, 
call  this  hamiydii-i  zar  {"  purse  of  gold  ").  All  alike  consider  it  a 
lucky  mark.  The  above  is  the  name  whether  there  be  one  feather 
or  more  below  the  throat.  If  there  is  a  feather  lower  down  than 
the  hanthl,  i.e.,  on  the  neck,  it  is  called  deo-man^  and  is  considered 
lucky.  Below  that  again,  on  the  chest,  a  feather  is  called 
liarddwal :  ^  *it  is  unlucky,  and  dangerous  to  life.  Shun  buying 
such  a  horse,  unless,  indeed,  it  also  possesses  a  deo-man  feather  to 
counteract  the  bane  of  the  other. 

If  the  horse  has  a  feather  near  the  top  of  the  fore-arm,  the 
horse  is  called  ''foul-sided'^  [ganda-haghal),^  and  all  Mughals,'^ 
except  the  Qizil-Bash,  consider  it  inauspicious.  Others,  however, 
consider  the  mark  indifferent,  neither  good  nor  bad. 

A  small  feather  underneath  the  belly  is  called  gom  {"  a  centi- 
pede ")  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  is  considered  by  them  unlucky. 
Other  races,  however,  do  not  consider  it  so. 

If  the  feather  on  the  belly  is  inside  of  the  girth-place,  it  is 
called  Ganga-pdt  {"  width  of  the  Ganges ") ;  it  is  lucky  and 
increases  the  price  of  a  horse. 

A  feather  low  down  on  the  fore-arm,  if  it  points  downward,  is 


^  SeJchan  in  the  Zinat^  H-Khayl,  probably  for  Sanskrit  shekhar,  "  crest, 
top-knot." 

^  Probably  connected  with  the  words  for  "  horn." 

^  Kanth,  H.,  "throat,"  and  kanthi  "anything  worn  on  the  throat." 

*  Deo-maw,  "  divine  jewel." 

5  Harddwal  (between  the  forelegs  ?),  for  hardwali,  garland  ? 

^  In  the  Zinai^  ^l-Khayl  a  horse  is  called  ganda-laghal  if  it  has  a 
feather  on  the  knee,  the  thigh,  the  armpit,  the  yard,  or  the  root  of 
the  tail. 

■^  Mughal  is  in  India  a  name  often  given  to  Persians.  In  Behar  it  is 
applied  to  Kabulis,  perhaps  because  they  usually  speak  Persian. 

1   * 
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called  hhantu-gdr  {''  driver  in  of  a  peg  ")  and  is  lucky  :  but  if  it 
points  upwards,  it  is  called  hhFmtd-uMidr  ("  uprootcr  of  the  peg  ") 
and  is  baleful ;  buy  not  the  horse,  even  if  you  get  it  cheap. 

A  feather  inside  the  top  of  the  fore-arm  is  called  hhujhal 
(strength  to  the  fore-arm) ;  keep  the  horse  and  ride  it. 

Two  feathers  at  the  roots  of  the  ears  or  on  the  top  of  the  head 
are  called  arhal}     If  there  is  only  one  such  feather  it  is  unlucky. 

One  feather  at  the  root  of  the  mane  is  called  sdpan."  If  there 
is  only  one  on  one  side,  it  is  unlucky ;  but  if  there  is  one  feather  on 
each  side,  it  is  lucky  and  is  called  ndg.^ 

If  there  are  several  such  feathers,  the  number  on  one  side  even 
and  on  the  other  odd,  don't  accept  that  horse  even  as  a  gift.  In 
short,  do  not  buy  a  horse  having  an  odd  number  of  feathers,  but 
buy  one  with  an  even  number. 

Any  feather  that  comes  under  the  saddle  is  called  chatur-hang  * 
and  is  considered  unlucky,  especially  by  the  Rajputs.  Don^t  buy 
a  horse  with  such  a  feather ;  don't  even  let  one  stay  in  your 
village. 

If  a  feather  occurs  on  the  sdgliin^  it  is  called  danh-ujdr'^  and  is 
avoided  by  high  and  low. 


CHAPTER   IV 

TRADITIONAL 7   DEFECTS 
According   to   Islam  there  are  two  chief  defects,  one  brings  ill- 
luck,  the  other  is  a  fault  in  temper :  the  first  is  arjal ;  ^  the  second 
being  unsteady  and  difficult  to  mount  [had-rikdb) .     These  are  the 
only  two  defects  mentioned  in  the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet. 

1  In  the  Zinaf^  'l-Kliayl  feathers  are  also  so  called  if  found  on  the 
temples,  or  on  both  sides  of  the  chin. 

2  Sdpan  or  sdnpin,  H.,  a  female  snake ;  also  a  disease  in  which  the 
hair  falls  off.     In  Panjabi  sdnpan  is  an  earthworm. 

3  Nag  has  many  meanings,  bat  in  this  conuection  it  probably  means 
"  cobra." 

'^  Also  chatar-bliang ;  according  to  some  dealers,  a  feather  on  one  side 
of  the  withers.  This  word  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
chhatra-bhang,  "  breaking  the  royal  umbrella,"  i.e.,  ruin  to  dominion. 

^  The  space  betweeen  the  anus  and  the  yard  ;  also  the  anus. 

^  Sting-uprooter  ? 

7  * Uyilb-i  shar^l. 

8  In  H.inAijamdut ;  having  one  hiud  white;  either  leg;  vide  page  9. 


CHAPTER  V 

ON    SPAVIN,   ETC. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  treat  of  spavin  and  bog-spavin,  &c. 

On  the  inside  portion  of  the  houghs  ^  there  are  situated  certain 
veins  which  are  connected  with  the  horse's  yard.  A  swollen  con- 
dition of  these  veins  indicates  the  disease  called  bog-spavin  (motrd). 
If  these  soft  swellings  are  small,  it  matters  little.  If  large,  they 
are  an  unsoundness. 

If  you  examine  the  same  spot  and  detect  a  bony  projection, 
know  that  that  is  bone-spave  (haddd).  Let  the  seller  ''  gas"  as  he 
may,  give  no  ear  to  his  multiloquence.  If  the  spavin  is  pointed,  the 
horse  is  lame  and  will  be  the  curse  of  your  life.  If,  however,  the 
bony  excrescence  is  flat  and  even,  the  spavin  is  called  chiptd;  ^  you 
can  gallop  a  horse  with  chiptd  where  you  like.  Even  good  judges 
find  it  hard  to  detect  haddd. 

If  a  horse  has  swollen  knees,  avoid  it ;  for  it  has  what  are  called 
"  capped  knees  "  [zdnu,d),  and  is  unsound.     Do  not  purchase  it. 

If  a  small  bony  projection  is  found  on  the  cannon-bone,'^  it  is 
called  a  splint  {hel-haddl)  .^  It  is  not  considered  very  bad  as  it  can 
be  soon  cured.  The  English,  however,  object  very  much  to  a 
splint. 

If  there  is  a  thickening  of  the  coronet  ^  of  a  fore-foot,^  buy 
another  horse  to  help  it ;  for  if  it  is  not  yet  lame,  it  will  certainly 
become  so.  This  swelling  is  called  "  ring-bone  of  the  fore-foot " 
{cliakdwul) ,  and  is  a  disease  to  be  feared.  If  the  thickening  is  on 
a  hind-foot,  get  rid  of  the  horse  at  once ;  for  it  has  got  "  ring- 
bone on  the  hind-foot "  (pushtah) .  If,  however,  the  swelling  is 
higher  up,  it  is  called  ^^  false  ring-bone"  [cjdnd],  and  need 
cause  you  no  anxiety.  The  unsightliness,  however,  will  always 
remain. 

1  Pichhdre  pd,on  he  ghutne. 
3  Lz^.  "flat." 
3  Nali. 

*  Also  ber-haddi. 

*  Bhon  or  hhaun,  f.  the  coronet ;  also  the  eyebrow. 
^  Hath  kd  sum. 
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If  the  horse  has  soft  swellings  on  the  inside  or  on  the  outside  of 
the  fetlock,'  whether  larger  or  smaller  than  an  egg,  do  not  be 
anxious.  Although  outwardly  an  unsightliness,  they  are  in  reality 
a  blessing.  Muslims  and  Hindus  alike  call  them  "  Avind-galls " 
[hayza].^ 

Some  horses  have  two  wart-like  excrescences  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  sheath.  If  these  are  the  size  of  a  date-stone,  or 
a  little  less,  they  are  called  thanl, ;  but  if  very  small  indeed,  they 
are  called  manl.  A  horse  with  thanl  {thanl-ddr)  is  dangerous  to 
its  owner,  but  one  with  mani  {rriam-dd^')  is  not  dangerous. 


CHAPTER   VI 

EYESORES   AND   DEFECTS 

This  chapter  treats  of  what  is  considered  unsightly  by  experts. 

If  a  horse  has  large  projecting  teeth  like  a  camel,''  it  is  called 
underhung  [shutur-danddn,  "camel-toothed^^). 

A  horse  with  a  projecting  forehead  is  called  by  the  Mughals 
"  ugly-browed"  {qnbh-peshdiil).'^  All  judges  consider  this  a  sign  of 
bad  temper. 

A  horse  with  loose  flapping  ears  is  called  "lop-eared"  {pareshdn- 
gosh  "scattered  eared").  The  people  of  Kabul ^  consider  this  a 
mark  of  strength,  but  these  alone  approve  of  this  unsightliness. 
I  dislike  it. 

A  horse  that  will  not  arch  its  neck''  is  considered  good  by  none 
and  is  styled  "plank-necked"  {takhtct  gardaii).  The  Mughals, 
however,  do  not  consider  this  a  defect. 

A  horse  with  very  high  and  unsightly  shoulders  is  called  "ox- 
shouldered  "  {gd,o-shdna). 


1  MutJi,  lit.  fist. 

2  Bayzah,  Ar.,  an  "  egg." 

^  A  camel  lias,  of  course,  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 

■*  Should  be  qablh,  adj. ;  quhh  is  a  substantive. 

•''  Wililyaf. 

6  Jo  Inrndil  7iahln  kartd  liai ;   (kundd  "a  hook  "). 


A    "PLANK-XECKED    HORSE" 


(From   an  Indian  Droning) 
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Experts  call  a  horse  with  a  straight-dropped  hind-leg  and 
houghs  little  bent  "  cock-legged  "  {murgh-'pa)} 

A  horse  with  triangular  quarters  is  called  "  wedge-like  "  [tabar- 
gun)."     No  dealer  would  buy  one,  for  it  will  never  put  on  flesh. 

A  horse  that  is  "knock-kneed^  behind  "  is  called  kulach  ("^ cow- 
houghed").  Fat  or  lean,  such  a  horse  will  travel  well.  It  will 
suit  a  soldier  but  never  a  dealer. 

A  very  hollow-backed  horse  will  not  carry  weight.  The 
Mughals  call  it  "  saddle-backed  "  {zln-'pusM)  and  regard  it  as  a 
curiosity.     The  Hindus,  however,  like  it  and  call  it  kachchhd^ 

A  horse  with  its  belly  touching  its  back  will  never  bring  credit 
to  its  master ;  for  whether  small  or  big  it  can  nowise  be  fattened. 
Such  an  animal  is  called  "gazelle-bellied"  (a/i^7-s/iifcam  =  herring- 
gutted)  ;  it  will  be  a  poor-feeder. 

A  horse  with  flat,  spreading,  and  brittle  feet  is  called  "  pancake- 
hoofed  ^'  [chapdti-sum] .  It  will  knock  up  if  ridden  over  stones  or 
on  hot  sand. 

A  horse  with  bent  hoofs,  whether  bent  much  or  little,  will 
certainly  trip  badly ;  such  a  horse  is  called  "  ass-footed  "  [Jchar- 
suma)  .^ 

A  horse  that  goes  wide  behind  is  called  by  the  dealers  hushdda- 
raw.     Indians  think  this  a  defect,  but  not  so  the  Mughals. 


1  Apparently  sickle-houghed  or  cat-hammed  horses  were  formerly 
admired :  perhaps  old-fashioned  swordsmen  found  them  quicker  at 
"  jumping  off."  Murgh-pd  is  now  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  applied  to 
a  horse  with  straight  pasterns. 

2  Tdbar  is  a  battle-axe,  triangular  in  plan  as  well  as  in  section.  In 
a  tabar-gun  horse  the  quarters  viewed  from  behind  are  triangular  and 
probably  narrow  to  a  point  behind ;  the  horse  is  usually  goose-rumped 
as  well. 

3  The  author  uses  the  term  pd,on  kd  ghutnd  for  hough  (for  hunch,  H.). 
A  knock-kneed  man  is  also  called  kulach  or  kulanj.  In  the  Zinaf^ 
'l-Khayl  the  word  is  written  kuchal,  perhaps  a  copyist's  error.  "  Houghs 
in,  elbows  out,"  is  a  cant  phrase  in  the  Arab  stables. 

*  Also  kachcJihJ,  supposed  to  have  originally  been  a  breed  from  the 
province  of  Cutch  {Kachh).  The  more  effeminate  Hindus  would 
naturally  prefer  a  saddle-backed  horse. 

■'  According  to  the  ZlnaP'-  'l-Khayl,  this  means  that  the  hoof  is 
hollow  and  the  sole  rugged.  One  would  expect  the  term  to  mean 
"with  contracted  heels." 


CHAPTER  VII 

ON  THE  COLOURS  AND  MARKS  IN  HORSES 

A  white  spot  on  the  forehead  sufficiently  small  to  be  concealed  by 
the  tip  of  the  thumb  is  called  a  "star"  (sitdra).  This  mark  is 
sinister  and  ill-omened,  unless  there  is  also  some  white  in  the  legs. 
Avoid  the  malignant  influence  of  a  sitdra. 

If  the  star  is  too  lai^ge  to  be  concealed  by  the  thumb-tip  it  is 
called  a  flpal,  and  exerts  no  malignant  influence  on  the  purchaser. 

If  the  qashqa  or  white  mark^  on  the  forehead  extend  to  the 
eyes,  the  horse  is  called  'tnah-rfi  or  "  moon-faced.^^  Though 
unsightly  this  mark  is  auspicious. 

If  there  are,  in  the  blaze,  hairs  the  colour  of  the  rest  of  the 
body,  shun  the  horse ;  for  the  mark  is  baneful  in  the  extreme,  and 
experts  call  that  horse  a  "  scorpion"  {'aqrah). 

A  horse  with  one  wall-e_ye  will  cause  its  owner  dole.  Such  a 
horse  is  called  f/lql^  and  will  cause  its  master  to  be  stripped  bare. 
Buy  not  such  a  horse,  not  even  for  5  per  cent,  of  its  value ;  for  it 
is  a  parlous  beast. 

If,  however,  the  horse  is  "  human-eyed  "  {ddam-chashm  =  with 
two  wall-eyes),  there  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed.  Such  a  horse  is 
called  chaghar.  Though  in  reality  a  chaghar  is  lucky,  it  is  out- 
wardly foul  to  look  at. 

If  the  off-fore  is  white,  the  horse  is  called  flower-footed  {yul- 
dast):'  Buy  it,  though  dear  :  but  if  the  contrary  foot  be  white, 
regard  the  animal  as  you  regard  poison  ;  rise  and  flee  from  it. 
Such  a  horse  is  called  "  left-handed  "  {chap-dadY  and  is  unlucky. 

If  there  are  coloured  marks  in  the  white,  the  horse  is  known  to 
brokers  as  padam,'^  and  considered,  by  all  castes  in  India,  to  be 

'  Qashqa  or  qashqd,  T.,  is  a  general  term  for  a  white  mark  on  the 
forehead  of  an  animal ;  also  the  sect-mark  on  the  forehead  of  a  Hindu. 

2  Called  by  the  Afghans  also  sulaymdnl  dnhh  or  "  onyx-eyed."  A 
piebald  horse  with  one  wall-eye  is  not  considei"ed  inauspicious  by 
many. 

^  The  author  of  the  Zlnat^  H-Khayl  reverses  the  order,  and  calls  a 
horse  with  the  off-fore  white  chap-dast,  &c.  This  is  apparently  a 
copyist's  slip.  Modern  Persians,  however,  call  that  horse  chap  which 
has  the  off -fore  and  both  hind  white. 

*  Padain  the  lotus  ;  the  name  of  certain  spots  and  moles. 
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lucky.  The  Mugtals  of  Persia,  however,  object  to  it,  calling  it 
"  spotted  "  {Midl-dd r)  ;  they  consider  it  worthless. 

If  a  horse  has  either  the  near-  or  the  off -hind  white,  it  is 
defective  and  is  called  arjal}  Do  not  buy  it,  for  it  is  grievously 
faulty.  If  the  seller  says  to  you,  "  Oh,  but  there's  white  on  the 
forehead,  too,''  do  not  give  ear  to  his  specious  words,  for  the 
Prophet  has  said  that  an  arjal^  is  bad;  what  else,  then,  is  there  to 
be  said  ? 

If  a  horse  is  either  mouse-coloured  [sor),  or  else  a  grey  with 
the  uuderlying  skin  in  patches  of  white  and  black ~  {sanjdb),  the 
people  of  Hindustan^  and  the  Panjab  do  not  consider  it  bad,  but 
the  Persians  do.  The  latter  say  these  colours  are  objectionable 
because  Yazid*  often  rode  such  horses. 

If  asked  the  best  colour  for  a  horse,  reply  ''bay"  (kumayt).  A 
khaki  dun  {khingY  comes  next,  and  then  a  dun  with  black  mane 
and  tail  and  black  knees  (samand).  Next  comes  a  cream  horse 
spotted  or  splashed  with  other  colours  [abrash)^  and  a  dun- 
coloured  horse  with  black  list  and  ears  [hdnmi)!^  Next  piebald  or 
skewbald  {ahlaq),  and  hoz  or  light  grey,^  but  that  hoz  which  is  black- 
eyed  {qara-qffz,  T.).  Next  black  [mushhl)  and  a  bright-red  dun 
with  a  ''list"  {qulld).^  After  these  two  come  a  splashed  red-roan 
{garrd),  and  a  grey  with  a  dark  mane  and  tail  (sabza).  Next  in 
order  comes  chesnut  [surang),  and  next  a  cream-dun  with  cream 
mane  and  tail  (shirgha).  After  this  comes  a  horse  with  four  white 
stockings  and  a  blaze  (pach-kaliydn),  and  next  a  horse  flecked  with 
white  hairs  {chdl)y^ 


1   Vide  page  4  and  note  8,  page  4. 

-  Sometimes  the  patches  are  distinct  only  when  the  horse  is  wet. 

3  Hindustan,  i.e.,  the  upper  Ganjetic  plain,  Oadh,  the  former 
N.W.P.  and  Behar. 

*  Yazid,  the  King  who  despatched  Shimr  to  kill  Husayn  on  the 
"  Plain  of  Anguish." 

5  The  colour  of  Multani  clay.     The  term  khing  is  vague. 

^  Thus  Tiiomayt  abrash,  cream-coloured  with  bay  spots  or  splashes. 

"^  Also  qdnfm ;  obsolete  terms. 

^  Boz,  T.,  grey  ;  probably  with  light  mane  and  tail. 

9  Properly  quia,  T.  Apparently  from  quldn,  T.,  "a  wild  ass."  I 
believe  a  quid  horse  should  properly  have  black  zebra  stripes  on  the 
fore-legs. 

^^^  Or  chal,  T.,  term  obsolete  in  India. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE   FIVE   COMMON    DEFECTS 

I  will  now  describe  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  five  well-known 
defects  in  horses. 

That  horse  is  described  as  being  chronically  lame  {kuhna  lancj) 
that  goes  slightly  lame  on  being  first  taken  out  of  the  stable,  but 
when  warmed  by  work  its  lameness  disappears  either  entirely,  or 
nearly  so. 

Should  you  suspect  your  horse  of  kamrl — God  forbid  that  it 
should  be  so — mount  it  whip  in  hand,  and  ride  it  up  a  steep  incline. 
Then  should  the  horse  climb  true^  you  need  have  no  suspicion  of 
Jcamri ;  but  if  the  contrary  be  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
matter. 

Another  test  is  to  tether  it  in  its  stall  and  sit  near  it  at  night 
to  watch  it.  If  it  gets  up  easily  after  lying  down,  then  buy  it;  but 
if  the  contrary,  return  it  to  the  would-be  seller. 

If  a  horse  is  a  poor  feeder  (kam-Jchor),  it  will  also  be  a  poor 
worker.  A  greedy  feeder  keeps  fat  and  carries  condition,  whether 
it  be  a  big  one  or  a  little  one.  A  greedy  feeder  a  dealer  can  hawk 
around  at  will,  but  a  poor  feeder  he  will  find  a  bad  bargain.  The 
only  test  is  to  notice  the  amount  that  the  horse  eats.  An  ex- 
perienced dealer  will  examine  the  dung,  and  if  the  pellets  are  small, 
the  knowing  man  takes  it  as  a  sign  of  a  poor  appetite. 

If  the  horse  is  a  man-eater,  given  to  using  its  teeth  {flanddn- 
glr),  it  is  past  praying  for.^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  this 
evil;  the  purchaser  will  discover  it  unaided.  The  only  cure  for 
this  vice  is  death.  Most  vices  are  cui-ed  by  castration,  but  not  this 
inherent  viciousness  ;  nay,  castration  makes  it  even  worse^  for  oft 
have  I  proved  this  by  experiment. 

Ask  me  not  what  ''  night-blindness"  is  (shab-Jcorl) .~  Test  it  by 
casting  a  blanket  in  front  of  the  horse  at  night ;  then  if  the  horse, 


1  A  native  cure,  however,  is  to  make  a  pumpkin  or  a  hirinjdl  burning 
hot  j  this  is  presented  to  the  horse  by  the  sais  whenever  it  tries  to  savage 
a  man. 

-  In  Hindi  rataundhCi  (nyctalopia). 
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shy,  it  is  not  night-blind   {shah-kor).      If  the   night  is  veiy  dark, 
substitute  for  the  blanket  a  white  sheet. 

The  above  are  what  horse-dealers  call  the  "  five  defects/'  and 
defects  they  are  which  few  will  deny.  When  one  or  all  of  these 
defects  exist,  the  horse  is  of  course  returned  to  its  owner  by  the 
purchaser. 


CHAPTER   IX 

ON   THE   BEST   BREEDING   DISTRICTS   {KHET)   IN   INDIA 

Were  you  to  ask  me  where  the  best  horses  are  found,  I  would  say 
first  of  all  in  Bhlmrdthal ;  ^  its  horses  are  hardy  and  capable  of 
travelling  long  stages  on  meagre  food.  Next  to  these  are  the 
horses  of  Kdthiydwdr.  Nearly,  but  not  quite,  equal  to  them  are 
the  horses  of  Narjangel.^  Compared  to  these  three  breeds  all 
others  are  asses.'^ 


1  "  Bhima  Terai  is  the  valley  of  the  Bhiraa  river,  famed  for  its  breed 
of  hardy  ponies  and  horses.  The  breed  is  known  in  Northern  India  as  the 
Bhimrathali.  Mawa,  the  horse  which  bore  Holkar  in  many  a  desperate 
strife,  was  of  this  breed.  The  head  is  a  model,  exhibiting  the  highest 
quality  of  blood, — ears  small  and  pointed,  eyes  full  and  protruding,  and 
a  mouth  that  could  drink  out  of  a  teacup.  This  is  the  type  of  the  Bhima 
Terai  breed." — Gyclopcedia  of  India. 

2  Is  this  Nara  in  Sind  ? 

3  The  author  of  the  "  Ardisli-i  Mahfil  "  (written  A.D.  1805)  states  that 
the  Deccan  horses  were  held  in  high  esteem,  but  for  staying  powers  were 
inferior  to  those  of  Kabul.  He  mentions  that  at  the  defeat  of  King 
Bhao,  a  Mahratta  chief  left  the  field  alone,  pursued  by  a  Durrani.  The 
Mahratta,  well  mounted  on  a  Dakhani  mare,  easily  distanced  his  pursuer, 
and  when  he  had  galloped  some  five  or  six  miles,  drew  rein  to  rest. 
Happening  to  look  round  after  a  time,  he  saw  that  the  Durrani,  his  horse 
well-nigh  blown,  had  almost  overtaken  him.  Once  more  he  set  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  again  stopped  to  rest,  but  again  the  Durraui  appeared  on 
the  scene  urging  on  his  slow  and  exhausted  horse.  After  a  fifty  or  sixty 
miles'  chase  of  this  description  the  Dakhani  mare  succumbed.  The 
Durrani,  pounding  along  on  his  exhausted  horse  once  more  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  the  Hindu,  recognizing  his  fate,  allowed  himself  to  be 
killed.  Some  golden  equipment  and  a  bag  of  money  rewarded  the  per- 
severance of  the  "  Mughal,"  but  the  mare  he  did  not  consider  worth 
leading  back  to  camp. 

The  king's  real  name  was  Shibdas  Rao,  and  he  was  known  as  Bhao 
(=  bhai,  brother).     The  battle  was  fought  on  January  12th,  1761  A.D. 
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CHAPTER   X 

TO   ASCEETAIN   THE   AGE   OF   A   HORSE 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  to  distinguish  age  by  the  teeth. 

Every  horse  has  six  incisor  teeth  in  the  under,  and  six  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  milk  or  temporary  incisors  are  white,  and  as  long 
as  these  teeth  are  white,  i.e.,  till  the  foal  is  two  years  old,  it  is  called 
a  ndkand.  When  the  two  centre  milk-teeth  in  each  jaw  have  been 
superseded  by  permanent  teeth,  the  foal  is  a  three-year  old 
{do-yak).^  When  the  two  milk-teeth  flanking  the  new  permanent 
teeth,  one  on  each  side,  have  been  superseded,  the  horse  is  a  four- 
year  old  {char-sdla).  As  a  five-year  old  {pnnj-sdla),  the  corner 
milk-teeth  have  fallen  out.  At  that  time,  also,  near  the  chawJcdy' 
four  other  teeth,  round  and  slender,  make  their  appearance  :  these 
are  called  tushes  {nesh). 

After  five  years,  the  age  can  be  guessed  only  by  the  lessening  of 
the  black  in  the  black  marks  on  the  teeth.  When  these  black 
marks  disappear  altogether,  the  horse  is  called  male-panj.^  After 
that  time,  the  age  can  be  only  approximately  guessed  by  the 
"  tushes "  and  the  general  condition  of  the  teeth.  But  also 
examine  the  eyes  :  if  the  region  of  the  eyes  is  bare  of  hair,  only  a 
fool  would  call  the  horse  anything  but  old.  However,  when  a  horse 
has  become  a  male-panj,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  fix  its  age.  Even 
experts  go  wrong. 

I  have  told  you  what  I  know,  and  what  are  known  facts  :  other 
things  there  are,  mere  fancies,  that  no  expert  acts  on,  and  these 
I  have  omitted  to  mention.     What  is  necessary  has  been  written. 


1  With  the  Hindus  three  is  an  unlucky  number,  bat  with  the 
Muslims,  a  lucky  one.  Perhaps  the  foal  is  called  do-yak  "  2  and  1," 
instead  of  "three,"  to  avoid  mentioning  the  unlucky  number. 

"  ChawJcd,  "  an  aggregate  of  four,"  is  apparently  a  term  for  the  four 
front  teeth  in  man.  The  ZlnaP''  'l-Khayl  calls  these  rahd,  ^iydt,  which 
in  Arabic  means  the  two  teeth  (one  on  each  side)  of  the  centre  front 
teeth,  upper  and  lower,  in  a  man ;  but  in  a  solid-hoofed  animal  the  four 
teeth  (two  on  each  side)  of  the  two  centre  front  teeth. 

■^  Male-panj,  i.e.,  ten  years  and  upwards.  According  to  Hashimi  a 
male-panj  is  twelve  years  and  upwards.  Native  horses,  however,  are 
frequently  fed  on  soft  food,  which  causes  little  wear  and  tear  to  the 
teeth. 
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CHAPTER  XT 

ON   THE    TREATMENT   OF   DISEASES 

Such  skill  as  I  have  is  the  reader's.  Let  him  ever  remember,  too, 
that,  in  physicking,  discretion  is  necessary,  and  that  the  dose  given 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  horse  and  the  time  of  year.  He  must 
not  treat  all  breeds  alike;  he  must,  for  instance,  distinguish  between 
a  Turkoman  and  an  Arab.  Horses  vary  in  temperament,  and  this 
is  a  point  worthy  of  serious  attention.  His  skill  will  be  shown  if 
for  one  pound  of  lore  he  have  ten  of  wit.  Experts  praise  that  man 
who  administers  a  remedy  according  to  time  and  temperament. 

There  are  only  four  methods  of  discovering  the  state  of  a  horse's 
health,  though  ancient  farriers  have  discoursed  at  length  on  the 
subject;  but  these  windy  discourses  of  the  old  masters  are 
elaborate  and  incomprehensible  :  though  I  have  studied  them  much 
I  have  understood  them  little. 

As  I  come  of  a  soldiers-family,  my  knowledge  is  that  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  knowledge  I  now  record  so  that  all  who  read 
may  benefit. 

Know  that  the  state  of  health  is  to  be  ascertained  from  an 
inspection  of  the  urine,  of  the  dung,  and  of  the  haw  of  the  eye 
{haUlna  =  "  the  conjunctiva  membrane  ").  The  fourth  means  I  can 
hai'dly  explain  on  paper;  it  is  intuition  {'ilm-i  sl)m),  and  that 
cannot  be  imparted  on  paper.  Now  as  long  as  the  membrane  of 
the  eyelid  (hoija) "  has  a  rose-pink  hue,  there  is  little  the  matter 
with  the  animal ;  but  a  pale  colour  in  the  membrane  indicates  the 
prevalence  of  "coldness  in  the  temperament"  {sanU).^  If  the 
horse  is  suffering  from  catarrh,  give  it,  for  three  or  four  consecutive 
days,  about  two  tohJs'i'  of  green  ginger,  giving  it  after  the  night- 
feed.     Item:  give  it,  daily,  a    date,  for    a  few   days;    but  on  no 


1  This,  of  course,  implies  cavalry. 

2  Koya  is  amongst  salotris  the  lining  membrane  of  the  eyelid  ;  but  it 
is  said  to  be,  properly,  the  canthus  of  the  eye,  i.e.,  the  angle  formed  by 
the  two  eyelids  at  the  corners ;  there  is  an  inner  and  an  outer  canthus, 

^  According  to  the  Greek  theory  of  temperaments. 
*  Bo  takd  bhar.     A  told  is  about  i  oz. 
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account  give  more  than  one  date  a  day.'     Item  :  give  it^  instead  of 
the  date,  a  daily  almond,  and  it  shall  be  whole. 

A  yellowish  hue  of  the  membrane  indicates  "  cold  and  damp  " 
in  the  temperament  {Juldl.).  As  a  cure  give,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
days,  black  pepper  with  flour  of  moth  ;~  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
give  this  before  the  horse  is  watered  in  the  morning.  Item  :  take 
one  tol(7^  of  dry  ginger,  half  a  io/c7  of  assafoetida,  and  mix  in  a  little 
wheaten  flour,  and  give  after  the  evening  feed.  This  must  be 
given  for  not  more  than  three  days,  or  else  there  will  be  the  devil 
to  pay.  Ifp7n  :  mix  in  the  evening-grain  not  less  than  two  tohJs 
of  "dill  seed."''     Give  this  for  five  to  ten  days. 

If  the  membrane  is  red,  it  indicates  a  heated  condition  of  the 
temperament  {garmi).  Take  equal  parts  of  the  belleric,  the 
chebulic,  and  the  emblic  myrobalan  {tirphald) ,^  and  grind  roughly  ; 
mix  and  put  in  a  bag.  At  dusk  take  five  tolds  of  this  and  soak 
it  in  Avater  in  an  earthern  vessel.  Remove  at  dawn,  and  give  it 
at  dawn  before  the  morning-feed  (niJulrl).^  After  that  the  horse 
may  be  ridden.  Continue  the  treatment  till  recovery.  Item  : 
give  for  one  day  only  a  cowrie's  weight  of  indigo,  in  the 
drinking  water. 

Should  the  membrane  show  recessive  redness  combined  with 
black  spots,  give  up  hope  of  recover}^;  treatment  is  useless  and 
death  certain.  The  black  spots  indicate  that  the  liver  is  corroded. 
Though  these  black  spots  are  not  much  to  look  at,  they  are  a  sure 
indication  of  death. 

The  urine,  like  the  membrane,  is  an  indication  of  the  state  of 
health.     If  the  urine  is  very  light-coloured,  it  indicates  a  great 


^  Dates  are  "  hot,"  and  three  or  four  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to 
bring  a  mare  in  season.  In  the  Persian  Gulf  horses  and  camels  are  often 
fed  on  dates,  and  in  some  places  on  fish  and  locusts  also,  vide  page  xviii. 

2  Moth,  the  aconite-leaved  kidney-bean  (Phaseolus  aconitif otitis) . 
About  1  oz.  of  peppercorns  is  mixed  in  enough  of  moth  flour  to  make 
a  bolus,  and  this  is  administered  in  the  morning  about  an  hour  before 
watering. 

•^  Six  masha. 

*  Soya  or  sowd,  H.,  Anethum  Soiva  or  Peucedanum  graveolens. 

^  Tirphald,  i.e.,  har,  haherd,  and  dnwld. 

*"  Nihdri  here  means  "the  morning-meal"  and  not  the  mixture  of  gur, 
dtd,  gh^,  dried  colocynth,  and  salt,  which  is  given  to  a  tired  horse  as 
a  pick-me-up.      (To  fatten  a  horse  tlie  colocynth  is  omitted.) 
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prevalence  of  coldness  in  the  temperament^  and  the  horse  should 
be  treated  by  the  above-mentioned  hot  medicines. 

If  yellowish  and  thick,  it  iadicates  a  prevalence  of  ''  cold  and 
damp"  {hddi),  and  the  customary  medicines  for  hddl  should  be 
administered. 

Redness  of  urine  also  indicates  hddl,  and  calls  for  the  treatment 
already  mentioned. 

If  the  urine  is  dark  and  bloody,  then  heat  prevails  in  the 
temperament.  Give  for  a  few  days  triphakP  and  katlrd-  gum,  and 
of  white  cumin  seed  ^  a  quantity  equal  to  both  :  dose  as  above, 
viz.,  5  tolas  ;   continue  the  treatment  till  recovery. 

Loose  and  very  foul-smelling  dung  is  a  sign  of  a  disordered 
digestion.  Stop  the  horse's  grain  ^  for  a  few  days  and  give  spices '^ 
for  several  days  mixed  with  a  told  of  powdered  Indian  hemp,^ 
which  is  the  most  important  ingredient.  Should  the  dung  be 
quite  liquid,  give  for  three  days  2  ozs.  of  the  stalk  of  Indian  hemp. 
This  will  stop  the  purging.  Item  :  take  two  tolds  of  camphire," 
and  one  of  JcatJrd  gum,  with  one  mdsha^  of  cumin  seed,^  and  one 
told  of  the  kernels  of  the  hel^^  fruity  dried  or  fresh.  Pound,  sift, 
mix,  and  then  knead  into  a  dough  with  water.  Give  half  in  the 
morning  and  half  in  the  evening,  to  stop  the  purging. 

Should  there  be  in  the  dung  the  appearance  of  grease,  it  is 
mucus  {dnw).     Give,  as  a  cure,  Indian  mustard  seed.^^ 

1  Vide  note  5,  page  14. 

2  Katlrd  in  Arabic  and  Persian  is  gum  tragacauth  :  but  in  Indian 
bazars  this  name  is  given  to  a  gum  obtained  both  from  the  white  silk- 
cotton  tree  (^CoMospermum  Gossypium)  and  the  tree  Stetcidia  tirens. 
Katlrd  is  commonly  given  by  Indian  saises  to  bring  a  mare  "  out  of 
season." 

■^  Safed  zlra. 

^  Dana,  here  "  grain  "  ;  vulgarly  it  means  "  gram." 

•''  Masdlih.  For  indigestion,  the  following  is  usually  given  by 
dealers  :  dry  ginger,  Indian  brown  mustard  seed  {sinapis  JTtncea),  omwa 
seeds,  salt ;  equal  parts  are  pounded  and  mixed ;  dose,  2  ozs. ;  given  in  the 
hot  season  before  watering  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  cold,  at  night. 

6  Sabzl,  "  greens  ;  herbs,  &c."  is,  as  here,  a  slang  term  for  bhang. 

"^  Hi  and,  Ar.,  Lawsonia  alba,  the  Henna  or  Egyptian  privet  or 
camphire. 

^  One  mdsha  about  16  grs.     There  are  12  rnasha  in  a  told. 

9  Zlra. 

i'^  u^gle  Marmelos. 

11  Rd,l ;  about  2  ozs.  are  crushed  and  mixed  with  dtd  and  given  for 
four  or  five  days. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

THE   TREATMENT   OF   THE   FOAL' 

Always  keep  a  horse  in  high  condition,  provided  it  does  not  get 
above  itself. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  method  to  fatten  a  foal  :  Boil 
ten  quai'ts  of  cow's ^  milk;  add  of  roughly  pounded  wheat  2  lbs.  ; 
boil  and  sweeten  with  raw  sugar."  Make  the  foal  drink  this  in 
the  morning  after  watering,  and  continue  the  treatment  for  as 
long  as  you  like ;  but  while  giving  the  hhJr  you  must  also  give 
daily,  before  watering,"*  two  tol(7s  of  roughly  pounded  pepper-corns 
made  into  a  bolus  with  coarse  wheaten  flour  {(''(d)  and  water. 

If  you  want  to  fatten  a  horse  quickly,  give  it,  for  forty  days, 
turmeric  soaked  in  milk  for  twenty-four  hours,^  as  follows  :  Procure 
some  turmeric  ;  roughly  pound  it  and  lay  it  aside.  In  the  morning 
take  4  ozs.  and  soak  it  in  good  cow's '^  milk,  and  give  the  mixture  the 
following  morning,  well  stirred.  Give  this  just  before  the  morning 
feed.  Then  soak  in  mUk  a  fresh  dose  of  turmeric  for  the  next  day. 
Gradually  increase  the  amount  of  turmeric  from  4  ozs.  to  8  ozs. 

Another  Method. — Take  meal  of  parched  gram  ;  knead  it  and 
make  it  into  four  flat  cakes,  each  about  half  a  pound  in  weight. 
When  cooked,  break  up  and  mix  with  a  quart  of  milk  and  hhaiidJ 
Give  in  place  of  the  morning  feed  after  waterlny.  Your  horse  will 
become  as  lusty  as  a  lion*^  in  forty  days. 

Another  Method. — To   make   a  horse  round  and  fat  beyond 


1  Bachherd  or  bachJierd,  "a  colt,"  and  bachhen,  &c.  "  a  filly." 

2  Natives  have  a  prejudice  against  giving  horses  buffalo's  milk  as 
they  imagine  it  causes  horses  to  wallow  or  lie  down  in  water. 

^  Khdnd,  coarse  brown  sugar  (sugar  clarified  and  the  syrup  then 
gradually  boiled  down  to  a  hard  consistence)  ;  the  kind  generally  given 
to  horses  is  m'lzd  khdnd.  The  usual  method  is  to  set  aside  the  khlr 
(properly  the  name  for  cooked  rice  and  milk)  to  cool  after  cooking,  and 
when  cold  to  mix  4  lbs.  of  I'hdtid  in  it. 

*  Usually  given  about  one  hour  before  watering. 

•"'  Ath-pahari  haldl  (dealer's  slang).  Turmeric  is  usually  given  to 
old  horses.  From  Tagore's  pamphlet  we  learn  that  "  the  tired  horse  is 
soon  refreshed  by  taking  milk  or  rice-pudding." 

"  About  one  pint. 

7  About  1  lb.  of  khdnd. 

8  Band  kd  sand,  lit.  "  a  widow's  stallion." 
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recognition,  feed  on  green  wheat  or  barley.^  It  should  be  cut 
fresh  every  three  hours,  as  it  becomes  distasteful  after  being  cut  a 
few  hours.  When  the  horse  stops  eatiug  of  its  own  accord,  the 
sais  should  cram"  it.  Three  hours  later  he  should  give  the  horse 
2  lbs.  of  bran,  in  which  he  has  mixed  sometimes  8  ozs.  of 
green  ginger,^  and  sometimes  the  same  amount  of  fresh  garlic. 
Sometimes  give  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  as  this  prevents  the 
horse^s  teeth  from  getting  tender  by  gorging  on  green  qasll.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  smear  the  small  stalks'^ 
of  the  wheat  with  clarified  butter  (ghi),  using  not  less  than  a  pound 
of  the  latter.  The  horse  should  on  no  account  be  fed  on  grain 
while  being  thus  fattened.  The  horse,  too,  must  be  kept  in  a  very 
dark  stable,  with  only  a  small  native  lamp  burning  night  and  day. 
Neither  curry-comb^  nor  brush^  must  be  applied  to  its  body;  the 
horse  must  not  be  groomed  at  all.  Once  a  day  smear  all  over  its 
body  the  urine  and  dung  it  has  evacuated  during  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours.  Persist  in  this  treatment  for  forty  days  and 
then  see  the  result.'^ 

Another  Method. — In  the  hot  weather  feed  on  equal  quantities 
of  parched  barley  and  parched  gram,  coarsely  ground^  and  mixed 
together.  Give  morning  and  evening  in  place  of  the  ordinary  feed 
{dcina).     Do  not  consider  that  this  is  mere  food  :  it  is  also  a  medicine 


^  Green  wheat  or  barley  is  properly  called  khawid  only  so  long  as  it 
consists  of  green  leaves  with  stalks.  It  is  first  given  when  seven  or  eight 
inches  high.     In  the  Panjab  it  is  generally  called  qasll. 

"   Galiydnd,  "  to  cram  horses,  or  fowls,  &c." 

•^  The  following  is  given  in  practice:  Eqaal  parts  of  green  ginger, 
red  chillies,  garlic,  and  salt,  pounded  in  a  pestle  and  mortar.  When  the 
horse's  mouth  is  affected  by  the  qasll  it  stops  eating.  Then  1  oz.  of 
this  chatni  is  given  by  hand,  the  horse  being  "crammed"  native-fashion, 
if  necessary.     The  chatni  requires  to  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

■*  ThattJ,  apparently  an  error  for  dattht,  f.,  '•  a  small  stalk." 

^   Khar-Jchara. 

^  Hatth'i,  "  a  hair  glove  or  a  brush  for  horses." 

"!  This  is  what  dealers  call  hand-qafd.  Nearly  all  horses  brought  to 
the  spring  fairs  have  been  subjected  to  this  treatment.  At  the  end  of  the 
forty  days  when  the  horse  is  taken  out,  it  is  covered  with  soft  fat,  and 
its  coat  is  sleek  and  shining.  The  horse  benefits  byihe  absolute  rest  in 
a  dark  stable  ;  and  possibly,  having  nothing  to  look  at,  it  eats  more  than 
it  would  do  in  the  light. 

8  Arddwd,  "coarsely  ground."  In  Delhi  the  word  means  gram 
crushed  like  coarse  did.  Saises  often  call  crushed  barley  arddud,  but 
generally  the  term  means  a  mixture  of  barley  and  gram  crushed. 
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for  the  hot  weather.  This  mixed  food  is  especially  suited  to  Turki 
horses.^ 

Eearing  the  Foal. — To  rear  a  foal  successfully  and  to  keep  it 
fit  and  free  from  disease,  give  it  daily  two  or  three  mdsha^  of 
burnt  borax  in  its  water.  Also  brand  the  foal  ^  with  two  lines  on 
the  inside  of  the  houghs  and  knees.'^  This  will  protect  it  from 
disease. 

To  Rejuvenate  a  Hoese. — To  make  an  old  horse  young  again, 
get  a  bullock's  head  ^  and  roast  it  in  hot  ashes ;  separate  all  the 
flesh  from  the  bone  and  squash  and  mix  with  the  brains  in  a  big  pot 
of  water  [degcha)  till  of  the  consistency  of  thin  porridge  (harJra) . 
Boil,  with  a  good  store  of  water,  over  a  slow  fire,  and  as  the  fat  and 
grease  rises  skim  it  off  and  put  it  aside  in  a  pot.  Mix  the  whole  of 
the  fat  in  a  maJield''  and  give  after  watering.  Feed  like  this  for 
five  consecutive  days,  and  the  good  effects  will  last  a  whole  year. 
Feed  for  longer  than  this,  and  the  result  will  delight  you.'^ 


^  During  the  rains,  natives  give  well-water  in  preference  to  river- 
water,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  is  the  custom,  too,  of  many,  to  rub  the 
horse  with  mustard  oil  at  this  season. 

3  A  mdsha  is  about  16  grains.  Borax  is  a  native  remedy  for  bog- 
spavin  in  young  horses. 

3  Orientals  have  a  passion  for  branding.  A  certain  amount  of 
importance  is  attached  to  the  pattern  of  the  brand.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
see  animals  with  contour  lines  round  the  body  and  gridiron  marks  on 
the  quarters  and  sides.     In  Persia  a  PlimsoU  line  is  preferred. 

'•■  The  fore-legs  are  branded  at  right  angles,  i.e.,  parallel  to  the 
ground,  with  two  or  three  lines.  These  lines  commence  about  six 
fingers'  breadth  above  the  knee  on  the  inside,  and  about  eight  fingers' 
breadth  above  the  houghs. 

^  A  goat's  head  and  eyes  also  used. 

^  Maheld  is  a  term  applied  to  a  mash  made  of  boiled  moth,  but 
sometimes  to  one  made  of  gram.  Not  less  than  2  lbs.  of  maheld  is  given 
at  a  time. 

7  As  usual,  a  period  of  forty  days  is  supposed  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  translator  remembers  a  Eurasian  police  officer  trying  this  receipt 
on  a  cavalry  caster,  debilitated  and  worn  out.  Meeting  the  officer  a 
month  later  and  enquiring  how  the  treatment  had  succeeded,  he  was 
informed  that  the  horse  had  run  away  with  the  trap  and  smashed  it 
to  bits  ! 


IP 


CHAPTER    XIII 

ON     THE     EIGHT    FOEMS     OF     COLIC  i     {KURKUrxl)    AND    THEIR 

TREATMENT 

There  are  eight  forms  of  this  serious  disease,  and  these  should  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Should  a  horse  continually  stretch  itself  and  strain  as  though 
about  to  stale,  it  is  suffering  from  retention  of  the  urine  {peshdh- 
hand,  adj.).  Remedy:  insert  a  red  chilli  in  its  urethra  {nu,iza)  to 
make  it  stale  at  once  ;  but  first  of  all  tie  a  horse-hair  to  the  chilli, 
so  that  it  can  be  removed  from  the  urethra  without  delay.  Item  : 
instead  of  the  chilli  use  a  wick  soaked  in  nitre. ^ 

Should  the  patient  be  a  mare,  insert  in  its  vagina  ^  a  batdsha  :  ^ 
or  else  leaves  of  the  herl^  well  chewed.  Item  :  a  piece  of  soap  as 
a  suppository  (shclfa)  is  also  good.  Iteyn  :  pour  a  pint  of  sweet  oil  up 
the  nostrils.  Item. :  place  two  or  three  live  human  lice  in  the 
horse's  ear,  for  this,  too,  is  beneficial.  Item  :  should  any  of  the 
above  remedies  fail,  get  Indian  mustard  seed  {r(7,i)  ;  pound  it  and 
make  it  into  a  thick  paste  with  water,  and  apply  it  to  the  outside  of 
the  testicles.  This  should  act  instantaneously.  Item  :  one  remedy 
I  have  omitted ;  take  two  lofds  ^  full  of  fair  water,  and  stand  by  the 
horse  near  its  loins  ;  then  cast  the  water  on  the  ground  and  whistle 
softly,  to  induce  the  horse  to  stretch  and  stale.'' 

CosTiVENESS. — Should  the  horse  be  costive  and  unable  to  dung, 
you  should  follow  the  method  of  salotrls.  Get  two  tolds  weight  of 
native  tobacco  prepared  for  smoking  ^  and  make  the  horse  eat  it  by 

1  KurJcurl  is  properly  spasmodic  colic. 

~  Shora.  Another  method  is  :  Take  seven  or  eight  horse-hairs  and 
twist  them  together ;  double  them  and  twist  them  again  ;  soak  in  nitre 
and  then  use  as  a  catheter. 

3  Farj. 

"^  Batdsha,  a  common  bazar  sweetmeat,  white,  and  very  light  and 
brittle. 

■'  Berl,  the  Common  Jujube,  Zizyphus  vidgaris. 

^  A  lota  (a  brass  or  copper  vessel)  contains  about  two  quarts. 

~'  Cure  by  imagination  or  sympathy.  The  horse,  seeing  the  wet 
ground,  thinks  it  has  staled,  and  feels  an  inclination  to  repeat  the 
operation.  Medical  men  state  that  children  are  sometimes  unable  to 
retain  their  urine  on  hearing  the  sound  of  running  water. 

8   Gurdku,  i.e.,  a  mixture  of  tobacco  and  gur. 

2  * 
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cramming.  Item :  take  one  told  of  dry  ginger  and  double  the 
quantity  of  old  gur,  and  mix  with  five  mdsha  of  bhang ;  ^  cram  the 
horse,  put  on  the  snaffle,^  and  wait  to  see  what  God  will  do.  Do 
not  remove  the  snaffle  till  the  horse  has  dunged. 

Flatulent  Colic. — If  the  horse  is  distressed,  continually  looking 
round  at  its  flanks  or  straining  (hdnkhnd)  as  though  about  to  dung, 
it  is  suffering  from  flatulent  colic  (hddsfd  or  hd,o-sfil).  Remedy: 
quickly  get  half  a  told  of  garlic  aud  double  that  amount  of  red 
chillis;  pound  and  give  immediately.  Item:  get  a  large  lump  of 
elephant-dung  and  mix  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  bark  of 
pipal ;  ^  boil  and  strain,  and  when  cool  give  by  means  of  a 
drenching  tube.*^     This  should  quickly  ease  the  gripes  {niarord). 

Grass  in  Intestines. — Should  the  horse  roll,  spasmodically 
flicking  its  tail,  it  is  a  sign  that  some  bit  of  undigested  fodder  ^  has 
stuck  in  the  intestine,  causing  irritation  and  pain.  Get  a  quart  of 
hot  milk  and  a  pound  of  clarified  butter ;  melt  the  butter  and  mix 
with  the  milk  and  give  by  means  of  the  drenching  tube.  This 
mixture  greases  the  intestine  and  releases  the  obstruction,  and  the 
foreign  body  passes  out.  There  is  no  better  remedy  than  this — if 
God  grant  the  cure.^ 

Colic  in  Wind-Sucker. — A  horse  addicted  to  the  vice  of  wind- 
sucking  {dam-pet)  ^  may  sufl^er  from  a  form  of  flatulent  colic,  and  roll 
on  the  ground.  The  reason  is  that  after  eating  it  has  forgotten  to 
indulge  in  its  habit  of  wind-sucking.  As  a  remedy,  rub  gur  on  the 
palate.  The  horse  will  move  its  jaws  and  the  gur  will  dissolve, 
and  this  will   recall  its    habit   to    its    mind.^     Item  :    dissolve   five 

1  Bhang  or  bhang,  H.,  and  bang,  P.,  and  banj,  Ar.,  the  mature  leaves 
of  the  Indian  hemp  {Cannabis  sativa)  ;  ganja,  the  flowering  tops  of  the 
same,  and  charas,  the  resinous  substance  that  exudes  from  the  plant. 

2  The  reins  are  knotted  to  prevent  the  horse  from  eating  anything. 

3  Ficus  religiosa. 

4  Ndl  or  nal,  and  dimin.  nail  or  nail.  Natives  use  a  thick  hollow 
bamboo,  cut  at  the  end  like  a  pen. 

•''  Patthd,  grass,  fodder. 

^  This  remedy  is  generally  administered  as  a  last  resort,  as  the 
butter  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  action  of  any  medicine  that  might  be 
given  after  it.  An  experienced  veterinary  surgeon  told  the  translator 
that  this  native  remedy  was  the  best  remedy  he  knew  for  colic. 

'  Dam-pet  Ic. ;  or  bad  khdnd  ;  or  hawd  plnd  :  "to  wind  suck." 

s  One  theory  is  that  the  horse  has  eaten  on  an  inflated  stomach  after 
wind-sucking.  The  gur  recalling  its  vice,  induces  it  to  exhale  the 
imprisoned  wind. 
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md^ha  of  burnt  borax  in  half  a  pint  of  water  and  give  as  a  drench. 
The  horse  will  obtain  speedy  relief  by  passing  wind  freely.  Item  : 
take  a  stick  of  nlm}  a  little  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb ;  place 
this  in  the  mouth  like  a  snaffle,  and  leave  the  horse  tied  up  in  its 
stall  for  the  space  of  four  gharlr  [i.e.,  about  ]|  hours).  Champing 
the  stick  will  recall  to  its  mind  its  temporarily  forgotten  vice. 

Sixth  kind  op  Colic  (Hernia). — Should  an  entire  horse  without 
any  reason  lie  down  continuously  and  roll  on  its  back,  examine  its 
scrotum.  If  it  is  hard  and  swollen,  know  that  the  partition 
between  the  abdomen  and  the  scrotum  has  become  weak  and  has 
burst,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  intestines  has  descended  into  the 
scrotum.  The  only  remedy  is  to  geld  at  once ;  but  first  the 
intestine  must  be  restored  to  its  place,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  let  it 
remain  protruding. 

Should  the  colic  not  come  under  any  of  the  above-mentioned  six 
heads,  and  the  horse  be  greatly  distressed,  lyiiig  down  and  getting  up 
again  frequently,  then  know  that  a  large  pellet  of  hard  dung"  has 
become  stuck  in  atwisf^  of  the  intestine.  Treatment:  get  the  heads 
and  shanks  of  four  goats  or  so,  and  make  from  them  ten  quarts  of 
thick  ^  soup.  Grive  this  soup  to  the  horse  to  drink  and  it  will  remove 
the  obstruction.  Also  grease  your  forearm  well,  up  to  the  elbow,'' 
and  back-rack.  Further,  cut  the  horse's  grain  for  a  day  or  so.  This 
form  of  colic  frequently  ends  fatally.  Item :  the  following  is  a  receipt 
given  me  by  a  friend ;  it  is  one  I  have  frequently  proved  :  grind 
finely  8  ozs.  of  nar-kachPr,^  and  give  this  daily  till  a  cure  is  effected. 

Renal  Colic. — If  the  colic  comes  under  none  of  the  above 
heads,  it  is  renal  colic ^   [qulinj).     The   symptoms  are  a  continual 

1  Nim,  the  nim  or  margosa  tree  {melia  asadirachta) . 

3  There  are  sixty-four  gharl  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  eight  gliari 
in  one  pahar  or  three  hours.  A  ghari  is  therefore  about  twenty-four 
minutes.  In  modern  Urdu  gharl  has  come  to  mean  the  equivalent  of 
the  English  hour. 

^  Sudda,  any  obstruction ;  but  medically  a  collection  of  hard  f  oeces. 

*  Bat,  a  twist  or  turn  of  the  intestine ;  a  wrinkle  or  fold  on  a  fat 
man's  belly. 

^  Labdard,  anything  the  consistency  of  thick  gruel, 

^  Dand,  the  arm  above  the  elbow. 

7  Nar-Jcachur,  a  kind  of  Zedoary,  Zingiber  Zerumbet. 

8  "  The  symptoms  are  a  swollen  belly,  rumbling  of  the  belly, 
difficulty  in  staling  and  dunging,  rising  and  falling  of  the  testicles, 
and  lying  down  and  getting  up." — Zinat'^''  'l-Khayl. 
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rising  and  falling  of  the  testicles.  Remedy :  take  two  quarts 
of  milk  and  1  lb.  of  glu ;  warm  and  mix.  Give  by  means  of  a 
drenching  pipe.  Mix  uncooked  moth  flour  in  half  the  above 
quantity  of  milk  and  ghl,  and  feed  the  horse  on  that  instead  of  on 
grain^  gi^iuin  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  evening  and  half  next  morning.  Should 
the  mixture  of  hot  milk  and  ghl  not  have  the  desired  eifect  of 
opening  the  bowels  and  relieving  the  stomach  of  gas,  continue  to 
give  the  above  quantity  daily  till  relief  is  obtained.  Item  :  brand 
the  belly  all  round  in  front  of  the  sheath,  the  brand  being  of  a  size 
that  can  be  covered  by  the  palm  of  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

TETANUS   {GIIANDNI-ZADA,   adj.,   and    CHANDNI,^  subs.) 

Regard  a  horse  that  has  recovered  from  an  attack  of  tetanus  as 
being  granted  a  new  lease  of  life.  As  long  as  the  horse's  jaws  are 
open,  continue  the  following  treatment :  Procure  a  fowl,  remove 
its  beak  and  shanks,  and  pound  the  whole  carcase,  guts  and  all, 
to  a  soft  mass  in  a  mortar ;  then  add  4  lbs.  of  maheld,^  4  ozs. 
of  pepper-corns,  and  a  quart  of  shardb.^  Give  this  quantity 
every  evening  for  forty  days.  The  drinking-water  should  be 
made  quite  warm;  further  keep  the  horse  in  a  warm  stable  free 
from  draughts.  Instead  of  the  fowl,  the  flesh  of  jackals  or  of 
palm-squirrels*^  is  often  substituted;  though  often  beneficial,  this 


1  Lit.  "  being  moonstruck,"  or  simply  "  moon-light."  In  the 
Zinaf^  'l-Khayl  also  qaysar-zada. 

2  Maheld,  i.e.,  4  lbs.  of  the  aconite-leaved  kidney  bean  boiled  and 
mashed.     Vide  also  Note  6,  p.  18. 

8  Nowadays,  by  shardb,  brandy  is  meant.  Perhaps  the  author  moans 
native  wine. 

*  The  flesh  of  these  two  animals  is  considered  stimulating,  and  is 
usually  given  in  the  form  of  a  thick  broth. 

In  the  Derajat,  tetanus,  or  in  fact  any  unknown  disease,  is  styled 
simakJi.  The  patient  is  at  once  fired,  two  circular  lines  being  drawn 
round  the  eyes,  and  a  Plimsoll  line  round  the  whole  body.  Amongst 
the  Balucliis  it  is  the  custom  to  make  two  circular  brands  on  the  stomach 
for  colic.  By  Pathans,  an  unthrifty  horse  that  is  tucked-up  or  light- 
carcassed,  is  branded  with  these  lines  on  each  flank  "  to  make  it  fat  " 
or  jholiddr.     Vide  note  6,  p.  33. 
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remedy  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  To  discover  whether  a  horse 
is  suffering  from  lock-jaw  or  not,  hammer  it  with  the  fist  on  the 
forehead,  and  if  the  eyes  immediately  turn  up  so  that  only  the 
white  is  visible,  the  horse  is  so  affected,  There  are  no  other  means 
of  discovering  early  whether  the  horse  is  suffering  from  tetanus 
than  these. 

If — which  God  forbid — the  jaws  are  firmly  closed,  try  the 
following  in  spite  of  its  absurdity.  Get  tea  or  twenty  diapers 
soiled  by  a  woman's  menses,  and  boil  in  ten  quarts  of  water  till 
reduced  to  half.  Make  the  horse  drink  this  through  its  nostrils, 
and  continue  the  remedy  for  five  days.  Then  cleanse  yourself 
ceremoniously  by  bathing  in  the  Ganges.^ 


CHAPTER   XV 

CHEST-F0UNDER2   (CHHATI-BAND   or   SINA-BAND,   adj.) 

An  attack  of  shoulder-lameness,  if  slight,  may  be  easily  cured;  but 
if  severe,  a  complete  recovery  seldom  takes  place.  To  discover 
this  disease  stand  in  front  of  the  horse,  place  your  hand  on  its 
forehead  and  push  it  firmly  back  a  little.  Should  you  not  have  to 
exert  any  great  strength  in  pushing  the  horse  back,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  the  chest  is  sound  enough.  Should  the  horse,  how- 
ever, hesitate  to  step  back,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  is  something 
wrong.  Remedy  :  take  8  ozs.  of  the  young  sprouting  leaves  of 
the  castor-oil  plant,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  khan  nun.^  Pound 
and  mix,  and  give  to  the  horse  for  three  days.  If  no  improvement 
is  then  observed,  try  something  else.  Stop  the  horse's  grain  and 
water,  until  a  cure  is  effected. 

If  the  season  is  that  of  the  hot-wind,  you  may  give  tepid  water 
(but  as  little  as  possible),  in  which  ajava  or  omum  seeds  ^  have  been 
boiled,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  told  to  twenty^  quarts  of  water. 

1  Metaphorical,  as  the  author  was  a  Muslim. 

3  A  horse  suffering  from  lamnitis,  a  disease  until  lately  undiagnosed, 
was  called  chhdti-band.  The  author  apparently  here  means  real 
shoulder  lameness. 

3  Khari-7i€m,  a  crude  sulphate  of  soda,  manufactured  from  the  earth. 

*  Ajwd,in  (carum  copticum). 

5  A  dhari,  a  weight  equal  to  five  seers. 
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Item  :  take  root-bark  of  the  ah  ^  tree  and  roast  it  in  hot  ashes,  but 
do  not  burn  it ;  take  an  equal  quantity  of  Indian  bdellium  -  and 
pound  with  8  ozs.  of  grir,  and  give  the  whole  as  one  dose. 
Item  :  take  seven  pellets  of  camel-dung  and  mix  with  a  little  moth 
flour  and  water.  Make  the  horse  eat  this  quantity  for  seven 
days,  in  the  evening.  Item, :  dissolve  half  a  told  of  opium  in  a  little 
water,  and  add  sufficient  coarse  wheaten  flour  to  make  into  a  ball ; 
then  get  about  one  told  of  mango-ginger'^  and  the  same  amount  of 
barilla;''^  pound  these  two  together  finely,  and  mix  with  one  told  of 
bhainsiyd  gogul.^  Conceal  these  inside  the  ball  of  opium  and  flour, 
and  cook  in  hot  wood  ashes.  When  thoroughly  cooked  and  hard, 
pound  the  ball  fine  and  make  into  six  pills,  and  give  one  morning 
and  evening. 

Should  the  horse  be  suddenly  affected,^  take  your  whip, 
mount  the  horse  and  ride  it  till  it  sweats  from  every  pore.  Then 
dismount,  clothe  it  warmly  so  that  not  a  hair  is  visible,  and  either 
di*y  by  rubbing  down  outside  the  clothing ;  or  put  the  horse  to  dry 
in  a  warm  stable  free  from  draughts.  After  that  give  it  a  quart  of 
wine  to  induce  a  flow  of  sweat.  Should  the  horse  break  out  into  a 
sweat  owing  to  the  wine,  give  it  another  quart.  Repeat  the 
remedy  for  several  days,  when  a  cure  may  be  expected.  Itevi : 
make  the  horse  swim  in  water.  There  is  no  danger  in  this,  which 
is  a  common  treatment  among  the  Kabulis.  Item  :  take  two  and  a 
half  leaves  of  the  ak;'^  crush  them  in  the  hand,  and  give  them  to 
the  horse,  first,  however,  rubbing  ghl  into  its  mouth.^  Item  : 
take  about   4  ozs.  each    of  ispand,^   asgand'^^  of   Nagaur,    omum 


1  Ale,  dk,  or  ag,  the  name  of  calotropis  gigantea  as  also  of  c.  proceta. 
In  the  Pan  jab  the  fresh  juice  of  the  latter  is  used  in  infanticide. 

-  Gogul,  a  gum-resin  obtained  from  a  small  tree  {Balsamodendron 
nuJcul) . 

3  Amb  haldi,  the  root  of  Curcuma  Amada. 

^  An  impure  carbonate  of  soda  made  by  burning  certain  plants, 
notably  one  species  of  land. 

5  Or  hayisa-gogul  (Balsamodendron  pubescens),  a  small  tree  that 
yields  a  gum-resin. 

^  i.e.,  become  chhdtl-hand  from  sudden  chill. 

7  Vide  note  1  above. 

^  To  avoid  blistering  ? 

9  Ishand  or  ispand  and  harmal  (Peganum  Harmala). 

1"  Nagauri  asgand  or  asgandh  (Withania  somnifera). 
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seeds  of  Khurasan}  mango-ginger,^  and  bhainsiyd  gogul,^  with 
8  ozs.  of  mal-hangnl,^  and  an  equal  quantity  of  garlic ;  add 
2  ozs.  each  of  burnt  alum,  burnt  borax,  and  lot  sajjl ;  ^  pound  and 
mix  the  whole;  then  add  2  lbs.  of  old  gur  and  make  into 
sixteen  pills.  Grive  one  pill  every  morning  and  evening.  While 
adopting  this  remedy,  the  horse  should  be  stinted  of  its  grain  and 
water.^  If  you  wish  to  water  the  horse,  first  heat  the  water  by 
plungiag  in  a  red-hot  iron.  I  have  frequently  tested  this  receipt 
and  so  pass  it  on.  Item  :  get  2  lbs.  of  the  yellow  myrobalan ''' 
and  pound  well  in  a  mortar  j  take  half  a  told  of  good  sulphate  of 
copper,  pound,  and  mix  all  together  with  vinegar ;  make  into  forty 
pills,  and  give  one  pill  every  morning  and  evening. 

Journey  in  Hot  Weather. — On  a  journey,  a  horseman  must 
be  careful  how  he  waters  and  feeds  his  horse.  If  the  weather  is 
hot,  he  must  reduce  its  grain ;  if  cold,  its  water. 

Should  he  have  to  make  a  march  in  the  hot  weather,  he  should 
water  his  horse  as  frequently  as  he  can;  and  whenever  he  finds 
sufficient  water  he  should  bathe  it  also,  even  though  it  be  dripping 
with  sweat.  Should  water  be  scarce,  he  should  at  least  bathe  the 
horse^s  eyes,  and  its  sheath  and  testicles,  and  he  should  also 
sprinkle  water  on  its  forehead  and  face.  On  reaching  the  halting- 
place  he  should  give  pounded  salt  and  dtd  mixed,  two  tolas'  weight 
of  each.  On  a  journey,  in  the  hot  weather,  a  wise  man  reduces  the 
grain-feed  to  a  fourth,  as  this  keeps  the  horse  in  better  wind.  If  it 
loses  flesh  by  having  its  grain  cut,  do  not  be  distressed ;  but  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  grain  in  the  cold  weather. 

Journey  in  Cold  Weather. — On  the  march  during  the  cold 
weather,  give  the  following^: — One  told  of  alum  and  the  same 
quantity  of  turmeric,  pounded  and  mixed  with  8  ozs.  of  gur  ;  give 
by  hand,  by  cramming. 

1   Vide  note  4,  p.  23. 

-  Vide  note  3,  p.  24. 

3  Vide  note  5,  p.  24. 

■*  Seed  of  the  black  oil -plant  {Gelastrus  paniculata). 

^  Lot  sajjl,  a  pure  form  of  sajjl.  In  the  "  Farhang-i  Asaflya  "  it  is 
said  to  be  red  in  colour. 

®  Wale  rakh  ddne  aur  pdnl  Icl  tu  qayd  ;  an  ambiguous  phrase,  which 
might  also  mean,  "  be  careful  in  giving  the  usual  feeds  regularly." 

7  Jawd-har. 

^  On  arrival  at  destination. 
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Dark  Urine. — Should  your  horse  void  bloody  urine,  it  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  and  calls  for  no  treatment  at  the  time, 
even  though  you  know  a  hundred  remedies.  If  the  urine  is  thin, 
the  cause  is  due  to  heat  of  temperament ;  if  thick,  to  the  pre- 
valence of  damp  and  moisture  {hddl).  If  the  urine  is  bloody,  it  is 
a  sign  that  the  horse  has  voided  effete  matter  that  is  the  cause  of 
disease.  Five  days  later,  however,  if  the  dark  urine  is  thin,  give 
the  following :  Take  one  told  of  hhdnd  hilrd  ^  and  double  that 
quantity  of  fine  wheaten  flour  ;  mix  with  the  drinking  water  till 
recovery.  If,  however,  the  urine  is  thick :  Take  five  toldis  of 
pepper-corns  and  half  that  amount  of  sugar-candy;"  mix  with  a 
little  coarse  wheaten  flour,  and  give  just  before  watering.  Con- 
tinue till  recovery. 

Injury  to  the  Bte. — Should  the  eye  be  injured  by  a  blow, 
there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  white  and  opaque.'^  Chew  a  little 
salt,^fill  the  mouth  with  water  drawn  yesterday,^  and  blow  the  cold 
salt  water  into  the  eye  of  the  horse.  Should  the  cornea  have 
already  become  white  and  opaque,  lose  no  time  in  trying  the 
following  :  Blow  from  a  tube  a  little  red-oxide  of  lead  ^  into  the 
eye  daily.  Item  :  substitute  for  the  red-oxide  of  lead  a  little  white 
moist  sugar ^  pounded  fine.  Item:  grind  the  kernel  of  the  soap- 
nut,^  and  apply  to  the  eye  with  a  feather.  Item  :  take  the  focces 
of  a  sucking  infant  and  apply  raw  with  a  feather.  Item  :  take  a 
quantity  of  good  geril^  and  mix  with  three  times  as  much  refined 

1  Khdnd  burd,  brown  sugar  partially  refined.  A  common  native 
remedy  is  to  give  from  4  to  6  ozs.  of  the  leaves  of  the  Sissoo  tree 
(Dalbergia  Sissoo:  vern.  shisham).  In  place  of  this,  a  decoction  is 
occasionally  given,  made  by  joouring  water  on  to  half  a  pound  of  leaves, 
kneading  well  with  the  hands,  and  then  drawing  ofl;  the  water  and 
sweetening  with  gur. 

2  Ilisri,  for  misri,  sugar  twice  refined. 

3  PhulU  ov  plmlt ;  white  opacity  in  the  eye,  the  result  of  a  blow. 
*  About  twenty  grains  of  salt  to  an  ounce  of  water. 

^  Bdsl  pdm,  "  stale  water,"  as  opposed  to  water  freshly  drawn  from 
a  well  and  therefore  not  quite  cold. 

^  Sendur  or  sandhur,  in  Arabic  usninj,  ''  minium." 

7  Ghlni,  white  sugar,  or  once-refined  sugar. 

^  Sapindus  Mnkorossi,  the  soap-nut  tree,  rifhd,  H.  The  fruit  contains 
a  principle  named  saponinc.  Usually  the  ground  soap-nut  kernel  is 
mixed  with  a  little  hone;y. 

^  Gern,  a  rod  earth  from  the  lower  hills  of  the  Dora  Gliazi  Ivhan 
district,   and   from    elsewhere.      It   is  used  as   a  dye   and  a  medicine. 
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salt-petre  ;  ^  pound  and  mix  and  blow  into  the  eye  by  meaus  of  a 
tube.     Ite7n  :  substitute  for  the  latter  old  pounded  brick. 

BoGHMA  (Enteritis  ?). — Should  your  horse  burst  into  a  profuse 
dripping  sweat,  it  is  struck  by  boghma  and  there  is  little  chance  of 
its  life.  There  is  but  one  remedy  :  get  a  large  quantity  of  wood- 
ashes  and  rub  well  all  over  its  body  till  dry.  Should  the  sweats 
cease  and  the  horse  become  dry,  it  will  recover ;  but  if  the  sweats 
do  not  cease,  wash  your  hands  of  its  life.  At  any  rate  make  two 
round  branding  marks  {gul)  of  equal  size  at  the  roots  of  the  ear  on 
the  inside,  and  also  brand  a  gul  on  the  end  of  the  dock  :  possibly 
the  horse  may  recover.  No  other  cure  is  known  but  this.  Should 
the  horse  recover,  give  it  no  grain  for  forty  days.  If  the  horse 
recover,  a  second  attack  need  not  be  feared  for  the  remainder  of 
its  life. 

Sprain.^ — Should  any  sinew  of  a  horse  be  sprained,  take  equal 
parts  of  earth  from  a  snake's  hole,  human  urine,  and  sheep's  dung; 
mix  the  two  first  ingredients  and  then  add  the  third,  making  the 
whole  into  a  thin  paste,  and  then  boil  over  a  brisk  fire.  Get  a 
stick,  bind  a  rag  on  the  end,  and  with  it  apply  a  coating  of  the 
warm  mixture  to  the  injured  part,  standing  the  horse  out  in  the 
sun.  Do  this  for  several  days.^  Item  :  rub  in,  a  liniment  made  of 
oil,*  opium,  and  genl,  and  afterwards  foment  ^  well. 

NoN-coNTAGious  Mangb  AND  Prickly  Heat.^ — Should  your  horse 
get  mange,  do  not  delay  in  applying  a  remedy,  for  the  disease  is 
troublesome.     Wash  the  horse  well  for  several   days   with   water 


In  native  schools  it  is  ground  and  mixed  with  water  and  used  for 
writing  on  black  wooden  slabs,  the  substitute  for  slates.  Faqirs  and 
jogis  dye  their  clothes  with  it. 

1  Qalami  sJiord,  refined  salt-petre  crystallized  in  long  prisms. 

2  Pattd  hharah-jdnd. 

^  This  is  applied  for  about  two  hours  a  day  till  a  coat  about  a 
finger's  breadth  in  thickness  is  obtained,  the  previous  day's  coat  having 
been  first  removed.     This  treatment  is  by  dealers  called  clihop  karnd. 

*  Til  oil  is  generally  used. 

5  Senknd  is  to  foment,  or  to  heat  with  hot  hands,  heated  cloths, 
cotton,  or  a  heated  stone ;  or  to  toast  before  the  fire ;  or  to  foment  with 
hot  water.     Dealers  generally  "  foment  "  with  heated  cow-dung. 

6  KlidrisM  or  khdrish,  lit.  "  itching,"  a  name  given  to  mange  and 
also  to  prickly  heat.  Ghul  is  the  Hindi  name  for  khdrisM.  The  ZinaP'' 
'l-Khayl,  however,  makes  a  diiierence  between  the  two,  the  latter  being 
apparently  restricted  to  "  prickly  heat." 
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drawn  the  day  before  [i.e.,  very  cold  water). ^  Item:  take  foul 
water  that  has  been  used  in  a  hubble-bubble  pipe  and  wash  the 
horse  with  that.  Item  :  take  some  curds  {dahJ),  churn  well,  and 
add  a  heaped-up  handful  ~  of  gun-powder.  Apply  and  keep  the 
horse  in  the  sun ;  the  mange  should  show  signs  of  disappearing  in 
three  days.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  rub  on,  afterwards,^  Indian 
rape-oil.  Item :  rub  on  for  two  or  three  days  old  and  foul 
water  procured  from  a  tanning-yard.  Item  :  get  four  told  of  soap, 
and  half  that  amount  of  salt ;  pound,  mix,  and  tie  up  in  a  cloth ; 
rub  this  over  the  body  and  then  wash  with  very  cold  water.*  A 
cure  should  be  effected  in  a  few  days.  This  is  Khwaja  Ahmad's 
receipt,  and  a  good  one  it  is.  Ite^n  :  get  long-pepper,^  pound  it 
fine,  and  mix  with  unboiled  oil  ;^  apply  in  the  sun.  Next  clean  by 
rubbing  on  earth,  afterwards  washing  with  water. 

True  or  Contagious  Mange.'^ — In  contagious  mange  the  hair 
comes  off  and  the  skin  gets  raw.  Remedy  :  take  of  rice  and  neem  ^ 
leaves  1  lb.  each,  and  boil  together  with  water;  cool;  add  1  lb. 
of  sour  curds  (dahl),  and  mix  by  hand.  Give  this  to  the  horse 
for  forty  days,  in  place  of  a  feed;  but  do  not  water  for  two  or  three 
hours  after.  (Given  for  the  same  period,  this  is  an  excellent 
cure  for  harsdtl.) 

To  Promote  a  Growth  op  Hair. — If  the  hair  does  not  grow, 
strain  water  that  rice  has  been  boiled  ^  in,  and  rub  on  that.  If  no 
'plch  ^  is  available,  the  water  in  which  rice  has  been  washed  ^^  before 
cooking,  can  be  substituted,  as  it,  too,  is  beneficial.  This  will 
produce  a  luxuriant  crop  of  hair. 


1  This  is  a  treatment  for  "  prickly  heat."     Vide  also  note  5,  p.  26. 

2  Lap.  The  word  mutthi  =  as  much  as  can  be  contained  in  the 
closed  band.  Anjali  is  a  double  handful,  i.e.,  as  much  as  can  be 
contained  in  the  hollowed  hands  side  by  side. 

^  Sarson,  Sinapis  Glauca. — Roxb. 

'*  The  ZlnaP''  'l-Khayl  says  the  bag  should,  after  washing,  be  applied 
a  second  time. 

^  F'qml,  Piper  longum. 

^  Kachchd  tel,  i.e.,  not  boiled  nor  clarified. 

7  Agan  held. 

^  Nlm,  H.,  the  neem,  or  Margosa  Tree,  Melia  AzadiracJita. 

^  Plch,  "  rice-water." 

^^  Ghdnwal  kd  dhowan. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

CANKER  OF  THE  FOOT  >  (?) 

Canker  in  Feet. — If  there  is  an  unhealthy  growth  on  the  frog, 
it  is  a  sign  of  haf-glrd,  a  very  evil  disease.  The  following  is  a 
tested  remedy :  Take  equal  quantities  of  quick-lime  and  yellow 
arsenic/  pound  and  mix ;  sprinkle  on  canvas  and  bind  on  to  the 
diseased  part.  Continue  the  treatment  till  a  healthy  frog  appears 
from  underneath. 

Sprain  of  Back  Tendon.-' — If  the  back  tendon  of  the  fore-leg 
fills,  know  that  ''  us  ko  pay  dyl  hai,"  and  that  the  horse  is  unfit  for 
work.  Treatment :  put  two  quarts  of  water  in  an  earthen-pot 
{hdndl),  and  cast  in  ten  of  the  large  leaves  of  the  bastard-teak,"^ 
and  add  4  ozs.  of  hhdrl-namah,^  and  boil.  When  reduced  to 
half,  remove,  and  place  five  leaves  on  each  affected  fore-leg ;  over 
the  leaves,^  bind  cloth,  and  tie  again  with  mfmj"^  rope.  For  three 
hours  continue  to  moisten  the  bandages  with  the  water  from  the 
pot  and  continue  this  treatment  for  several  days. 

Thrush. — Thrush^  is  an  offensive  discharge  from  the  frog. 
Remedy  :  sprinkle  for  ten  or  twenty  days  a  little  crude  sulphate  of 
soda  ^  over  the  frog,  to  increase  the  secretion.  Then  to  dry  up  the 
discharge  take  equal  quantities  of  quicklime  and  turmeric,  and 
pound  them  in  a  marble  mortar,^"  and  apply  dry.  Two  or  thi'ee 
days  more  of  this  treatment  are  sufficient  to  complete  the  cure. 

Catarrh.^^ — If  your  horse  suffer  from  catarrh,  take  a  piece  of  old 
canvas  or  a  piece  of  paper  ;  or,  better  still,  a  piece  of  blue  cloth 
dyed  by  indigo  ;i-  damp  it ;   roll  it,  and  light  one  end.     Then  place 

1  Kafglrci. 

2  Hartal,  Orpiment,  Aiireum  pigmentum. 
^  Pay  and  or  bharnd. 

*  DhdJc,  Butea  frondosa. 

5  Khdrl  naynak,  earth-salt. 

^  Pan,  m.,  vulg.  '*  leaf." 

7  Mu7ij,  the  leaf-sheaths  of  Saccharwm  ciliare. 

^  Putll  se  ras  and. 

^  Khdrl  namak,  earth-salt. 

^^  Kharal ;  hdiuan  (or  imdm)  dasta  is  an  iron  mortar  and  pestle. 

11  Kandr  or  kandrd.     Agar  ghord  kandrd  jd,e. 

12  Sawars  in  native  cavalry  regiments  generally  put  the  smouldering 
cloth  in  a  nose-bag,  and  then  put  the  nose-bag  on  the  horse's  head. 
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the  unrolled  end  in  the  horse^s  nostril  and  make  it  inhale  the 
smoke ;  this  will  relieve  the  discharge.-^  Jtem  :  pound  very  fine 
some  bark  of  box-myrtle,^  and  blow  it  from  a  tube  into  the  nostrils 
for  three  or  four  days.  Item  :  take  fourteen  and  a  half  told  of  the 
same  bark,  boil  in  milk,  dry,  and  then  pound  fine ;  add  half  the 
quantity  of  table  salt  {Ldliorl  namak),  and  one  fourth  the  quantity 
of  saffron;  mix  and  sift;  blow  about  four  grains'^  up  the  nostrils 
morning  and  evening  and  this  will  cure  the  foul  discharge.  Item  : 
take  four  tohl  of  ghJ,  melt  it,  and  add  the  same  quantity  of  good 
honey  ;  add  a  small  quantity  of  box-myrtle ~  and  give  the  whole  by 
way  of  one  nostril.  Again  take  the  same  quantity  and  make  the 
horse  drink  it  through  the  other  nostril.  Do  this  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  if  the  horse  does  not  recover,  try  another  remedy.  This 
is  a  receipt  worth  knowing,  which  I  obtained  from  Pannil  Khan. 

Prick  in  Shoeing. — Should  a  horse  be  pricked  in  shoeing,  or 
sliould  a  splinter*  enter  the  frog,  or  a  pebble  injure  it,  and  the 
horse  go  lame  from  the  injury,  heat  a  brick  and  wrap  it  in  several 
layers  of  cloth,  and  place  the  injured  hoof  on  it,  and  sprinkle  water 
on  the  brick.  If  steamed^  for  two  or  three  days  the  horse  will 
recover.  By  the  Mughals  this  treatment  is  called  sang-tdb.^ 
Item  :  place  the  foot  on  hot  dry  wood  ashes,  and  so  treat  for  three 
days  in  succession. 

Swollen  Back. — For  a  swelling  on  the  back,  knead  up  clay 
with  water  and  apply  it.'^  Item  :  apply  a  poultice  of  ispaghftl^  seeds. 
Item :  wash  with  hot  water  and  soap.  Item :  anoint  freely  with 
mustard  oil.^  Itein  :  bathe  the  affected  pai't  with  cold  {"  stale  ") 
water.  Until  a  complete  recovery  takes  place,  the  horse  must  not 
be  saddled.^^ 


1  Bent,  any  discharge  from  the  nose. 

2  Kd,iphal,  H.,  Myrica  Nagi. 
^  Two  surTch  or  rati. 

*•  Khohrd,  m.,  a  cut  stalk,  a  piece  of  stubble,  a  large  splinter. 
■'  Bhapurd,  "steaming  "  ;  from  hJidp,  "steam." 

c  This  is  done  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
two  or  three  bricks  being  used  at  each  operation. 

7  This  is  perhaps  left  on  for  two  or  three  days. 

8  Ispaghtll,  H.,  Plantago  ovata.     The  seeds  are  swollen  in  water  and 
then  applied. 

^  Karwd  tel  is  oil  cither  of  sarson  or  of  rd,i. 

10  Khogir  =  chdr-jdma,  the  old  native  saddle,  or  stuffed  felt  used  as  a 
saddle. 
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Sorb  Back  or  Sinus. — If  the  horse  gets  a  sore  back  and  a 
sinus  (called  by  soldiers  sor^)  forms :  Take  4  ozs.  of  old  lime  and 
double  that  quantity  of  oil  of  mustard-  or  rape-seed  ;  put  water  in 
a  flat  earthen  vessel  (Ic/lndd)  and  keep  it  by  you  ;  pound  and  mix 
the  lime  in  the  water  ;  then  add  the  oil  and  knead,  and  mix  all 
well  together  with  the  hands  :  then  take  up  the  vessel  in  your 
hands  and  pour  off  and  cast  away  the  water.  Apply  freely,  to  the 
honey-combed  place,  the  sediment  that  remains,  using  a  stick  with 
a  rag  wrapped  round  the  end  ;  apply  ten  or  fifteen  times  a  day :  no 
fly  will  settle  on  the  place,  and  the  wound  will  fill  up  and  heal. 

Washing  a  Wound. — To  wash  a  wound,  use  a  decoction  of 
neem  leaves.  Iteyn  :  wash  with  human  urine.  In  either  case  take 
care  that  the  wound  does  not  become  fly-blown.- 

Maggots  in  a  Wound, — If  maggots  make  their  appearance  in 
the  wound,  take  dry  country-tobacco,  pounded  and  sifted,  and  fill 
the  wound  with  it ;  then  cover  with  a  coating  of  clay  to  exclude 
the  air  and  the  maggots  will  die  of  suffocation. 

Unhealthy  Scab. — Should  a  wound  not  have  granulated,  but  be 
covered  by  a  hard  unhealthy  scab  that  does  not  peel  off  :^  Take 
equal  quantities  of  salt  and  ghl  and  apply  for  several  days.  When 
the  scab  comes  off,  apply  powdered  alum. 

To  Heal  up  a  Wound.'* — To  heal  a  wound  quickly,  take  ass's 
dung ;  dry  it  and  pound  it  fine,  and  sprinkle  on  the  wound  for 
several  days.  Item  :  take  old  leather  which  has  no  rags^  in  it,  and 
pound^  that,  and  sprinkle  on  the  wound.  Item:  sprinkle  bhang, 
dried  and  powdered.  Iteyn :  burn  and  powder  a  cameFs  rib,  and 
sprinkle  that. 

To  Promote  the  Growtb  op  Hair  on  a  Wound. — To  promote 
a  growth  of  hair  on  a  wound,  apply  oil  and  spittle  mixed,  day  and 
night,  for  a  few  days. 


1  Ohor-zakham,  "sinus"  (gen.),  Ndsur  is  "an  old  sinus."  Pith 
lagnd,  "  to  get  a  sore-back,"     Chor,  m.,  "  sinus." 

^  Siydhi  and  sdhl  or  sd,i  haithnd,  "  to  become  fly-blown," 

3  Such  a  scab  is  called  thlkrl,  lit.  "  a  potsherd." 

*  Khushk  karnd,  lit.  "  to  dry  up." 

^  Batdnd ;  rags  used  as  stuffing  either  in  a  pagrl  or  in  the  sole  of  a 
shoe. 

^  Leather  is  always  charred  first,  and,  if  the  wound  is  deep,  sweet  oil 
is  mixed  with  it. 
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CHAPTEE  XVII 

MISCELLANEOUS 

To  Cure  Bog-spavin  in  a  Foal. — To  cure  bog-spavin  in  a  foal,  take 
two  told  weight  of  amar  hvl  ;^  pound  it  and  add  a  little  gur,  and 
give  after  the  evening  feed  [ddna),  for  several  days.  The  bog- 
spavin  will  certainly  disappear.  Item :  give  half  a  told  of  burnt 
borax  in  the  drinking  water  daily.  Ite7n :  seize  the  upper  lip  and 
draw  it  forwards  ;  pierce  the  vein  that  stands  out  clearly  defined 
between  the  nostrils,  and  then  for  three  days  rub  on  the  place 
powdered  salt  and  turmeric  ;  or  take  half  a  pint  of  oil  ^  and  heat 
it,  and  cast  in  a  quantity  of  hhildwen'^  and  cook  till  brown  and  crisp; 
crush  and  mix  and  apply  to  the  wound  ten  or  fifteen  times  a  day. 
By  the  time  the  lip  is  healed  the  bog-spavin  will  have  disappeared. 

Foaling. — Do  not,  when  the  foal  is  being  produced,  let  it  fall  on 
the  ground,  but  catch  it  and  shake  it  in  a  blanket,  and  then  place 
it  carefully  on  the  ground  :  this  will  make  it  strong  and  active.  In 
youth,  rub  and  knead  well  the  scrotum  of  a  colt  with  ghl,*  and  in 
maturity  it  will  behave  itself  even  in  the  company  of  mares.  Out- 
wardly, in  appearance,  it  is  a  stallion,"'  but  inwardly  it  is  a  gelding. 

Strained  Loins. — Should  your  horse  get  a  strain  in  its  loins  :^ 
First  see  that  the  head-ropes  are  fast  and  then  remove  the  heel- 
ropes  and  hobbles.  Next  take  hot  water  that  rice  has  been  boiled 
in  ipich),  and  put  it  in  a  copper  basin  [lagan),  and  place  the  vessel 
on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand ;  lift  the  tail  and  draw  back  the  hair 
so  as  to  expose  the  tip  of  the  dock,  and  dip  it  in  the  very  hot  water; 
the  horse  will  start  forward  and  shake  its  body  violently  and  so  shake 
out  the  pain  from  its  loins  ;  it  will  straighten  out  the  kink  that  was 
in  the  back  muscle. 


1  A  common  wild  creeper  also  called  amar-lat  (amar  =  "  non-dying," 
and  lat  or  bet  =  "creeper"). 

2  i.e.,  til-,  or  sweet  oil. 

3  Bhilawen,  pi.,  the  fruit  of  the  Marking-nut  Tree,  Semecarpus 
Anariirdiiim. 

1-  During  colthood  the  spermatic  cord  can  easily  be  destroyed  by 
mulling,  without  causing  any  great  pain.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cast  the 
colt.     The  cord  is  pulled  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  daily. 

5  Ayghir,  T.,  "  a  stallion." 

6  Kamar  men  lachka  and. 
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Splint. — If  your  horse  throws  out  a  splint,^  treat  without  delay 
as  follows:  Take  hatdsha  sweets,  with  double  their  quantity  of  crude 
opium,  and  knead  together  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  heat  over 
the  fire  on  a  potsherd ;  bind  on  hot,  and  allow  to  remain  till  a  cure 
takes  place.  Item  :  powdered  sugar-candy  bound  on  the  splint  with 
a  cloth,  is  also  good.  Item  :  bind  on  the  place  a  goat's  kidney 
roasted  in  hot  ashes  and  sprinkled  with  salt.  Item:  take  twigs  of  the 
thohar"  tree  and  roast  them  in  hot  wood-ashes,  and  rub  some  soap  on 
their  outside,  and  bind  on  the  place;  remove  after  three  days.'^  The 
splint  will  be  removed,  and  the  hair  will  remain  untouched.  Item: 
take  a  cameFs  rib  and  heat  it  in  the  fire  and  "  foment "  the  aS'ected 
part  with  it ;  a  cure  will  be  effected  in  a  few  days.  The  objection 
to  this  remedy  is,  that  the  hair  will  not  grow  again  on  the  spot — 
unless  the  heat  applied  is  inconsiderable.  Item :  a  clod  of  earth  can 
be  substituted.*^  However,  both  these  remedies  must  be  applied  in 
the  early  stage,  when  the  splint  is  forming ;  applied  later  they  are 
of  no  use  at  all. 

Ringbone. — Should  ringbone''  make  its  appearance  on  the  fore- 
or  the  hind-feet,  try  hot  fomentations  as  mentioned  above,  and  hand- 
rubbing.  If  this  treatment  does  not  make  a  cure,  it  will  at  least 
prevent  the  ringbone  increasing. 

To  make  a  Horse  Full-bellied. — Should  you  wish  to  make  a 
gaunt-bellied  horse  full-bellied,^  brand  it  on  the  hollows  of  its 
flanks  with  a  Greek  cross  {  +  ).^  Item  :  take  8  ozs.  of  dry  ginger 
and  4  ozs.  of  well-sifted  barilla  (sajji),  with  8  ozs.  of  flour  of 
mash;^  mix  and  knead  into  a  flat  girddle-cake  and  bake;  then  char 


1  Bel-haddl,  "  splint." 

^  The  twigs  are  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  then  soaked  in  water.  When 
thoroughly  soaked,  the  cloth  is  put  in  hot  wood  ashes  to  roast ;  soap  is 
applied  to  the  outside  of  the  cloth  and  the  whole  is  then  bound  on  to  the 
splint. 

^  According  to  the  Zlnaf''  ^l-Khayl  this  should  be  left  on  seven  days. 

*  It  is  heated  in  the  fire  and  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 

■^  Pushtak,  "  ringbone  on  the  fore-feet ;  "  chahcnvul,  "  ringbone  on  the 
hind-feet."     "  False  ringbone  "  is  called  gdnd.     Vide  also  chap.  XX. 

'^  Sawars  say,  Ghore  ne  jlioll  clihor-dl  or  ghord jhoUddr  ho-gdyd,  "the 
horse  has  let  down  its  wallet,"  when  a  thin  tucked-up  horse,  beginning 
to  put  on  flesh,  first  gets  a  round  belly.     Vide  note  4,  page  22. 

^  Char  pdra  ddgh  harnd. 

^  MdsJ),  Ar.  ;  urud  or  urid,  H.,  Phaseolus  Mungo. 
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in  a  cow-dung  fire.  When  charred,  pound  to  a  powder  and  divide 
into  forty  doses.     Give  one  powder  daily  when  watering. 

Hard  Dry  Cough. — For  a  hard  dry  cough/  the  following  is, 
without  boasting,-  the  best  remedy  out.  Take  about  half  a  told  of 
good  assafcetida  and  insert  the  whole  inside  a  piece  of  green  ginger 
two  told  in  weight,  having  scooped  out  a  hole  for  its  reception; 
roast  in  hot  ashes  ;  pound  and  give  after  the  evening  grain.  If  no 
improvement  takes  place  in  two  or  three  days,  then.  Item :  give  for 
two  or  three  days  five  and  a  half  told  of  onion  after  watering,  or, 
Item :  give  the  same  amount  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  bamboo 
or  of  the  large  Bengal  bamboo.'"^  Item:  give  4  ozs.  of  l-atdli^ 
roasted  in  hot  ashes.  Item  :  take  2  lbs.  of  omum  seeds  {ajtvd,in), 
and  pound  and  soak  for  two  or  three  days  in  your  own  urine  ; 
give  of  this,  every  evening  after  the  feed,  two  told  weight.  A 
speedy  recovery  may  be  expected.  Item  :  give  half  a  pint  of  cream 
after  watering. 

Until  the  cough  is  eradicated  the  above  remedies  should  be 
tried  in  turns.  When  a  horse  has  a  hard  dry  cough  people  say 
dhdnstd  hai. 

Indigestion. — Should  a  horse's  stomach  be  out  of  order  from 
injudicious  feeding  :  Take  equal  parts  of  hhang,^  Indian  mustard 
seed  {ra,t),  and  salt,  and  if  to  these  an  equal  quantity  of  kachri^  be 
added,  so  much  the  better.  Pound  and  mix  with  did,  and  give 
two  told  after  the  evening  feed.  Then  put  on  the  bridle  for  three 
hours,  to  prevent  the  horse  from  eating.  In  a  short  time  the 
horse's  appetite  will  astonish  you. 

If  there  is  a  grumbling^  in  the  horse's  belly,  it  is  probably  due 
to  an  excess  of  mucus  in  the  bowels. §     As  a  remedy  try  "  8drd,"^ 


^  Dhdnsl  or  dhdnsi  is  a  hard  dry  cough,  while  khdnsi  is  an  ordinary 
cough. 

"  Ding  hdnknd,  "  to  boast." 

^  Piyd-hdns,  a  variety  of  Bambusa  Tulda. 

*  Katdll  =  katell  or  hatl,i,  solanum  xanthocarpum  ? 

■'  Bang  in  the  text  is,  I  think,  a  copyist's  error  for  lung,  "  assafcetida." 

"  Kacliarl  or  hacliri,  Cucumis  pubescens. 

""'  Qardqur,  borborygmus. 

^  Anw,  "  mucus  in  the  bowels." 

^  Sard,  the  name  of  a  receipt :  it  is  best  given  in  the  rains  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  rank  green  grass.  Another  receipt  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 
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which  is  made  as  follows  :  Take  black  salt  and  the  three  kinds 
of  myrobalan  (the  beleric,  the  chebulic  and  the  emblic) ;  also 
Indian  mustard  seed  {rd,i),  haehrl,  omum  seed,  dry  ginger,  and 
moringa-bark^ — equal  parts  of  all;  roughly  pound  and  mix 
together  in  a  large  onafhdJ'  Add  a  large  quantity  of  sour  curds 
(dahJ)  mixed  with  less  than  its  own  bulk  of  water  and  then 
strained  through  cloth.  Cover  the  mathd  with  a  plate  and  then 
bury  it  in  horse-dung,  in  a  shaded  place.  Remove  it  after  it  has 
'^  cooked^'  a  week.  G-ive  daily,  after  the  evening  feed,  8  ozs. 
of  the  mixture,  and  continue  for  twenty  days ;  if  given  for 
longer,  the  benefit  will  be  more.  This  receipt  is  equally  good 
in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  hot  or  cold  weather.  If, 
however,  given  in  the  cold  weather,  vinegar  should  be  substituted 
for  the  curds.'^ 

Digestive  given  with  Maheld. — As  a  digestive,  when  feeding 
on  maheld,'^  mix  daily  fenugreek  seed^  with  it.  If  this  is  done  the 
horse  will  require  no  viasdlih.  Should  the  horse  be  fed  on  raw 
grain,  then  the  fenugreek  must  be  soaked  and  given  with  it. 
Item:  take  2  or  3  lbs.  of  common  fennel^  and  parch  half; 
pound  the  whole  and  mix;  give  4  ozs.  daily  after  the  evening 
feed,  and  then  put  on  the  bridle,  and  make  the  horse  fast  for  three 
hours.     This  receipt  was  given  me  by  a  friend. 

Profuse  Staling. — Profuse  staling,''  i.e.,  staling  every  moment, 
is  a  sign  of  coldness  {sardl),  or  of  cold  and  damp  [bddJ)  in  the 
temperament.  Remedy  :  take  four  told  weight  of  fenugreek  seed 
or  of  soijd,^  and  give  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  evening  feed. 

Warts. — The  following  is  a  well-tried  receipt  for  warts.^     Take 

1  (Sa/iajna,  the  horse-radish  tree  ;  moringa  pterygosperma. 

2  Matkd,  a  large  earthen  jar. 

■^  In  the  Zl7iaP'  'IKhayl  the  receipt  is,  mustard  seed,  omum  seed,  the 
three  myrobalans,  dry  ginger,  kachrl,  black  salt,  moringa-bark,  pdvka, 
soncliar-vamali,  sendhd  salt ;  equal  quantities,  pounded  and  mixed.  Then 
three  times  the  weight  of  curds  is  mixed  with  a  little  water,  strained, 
and  added,  &c.,  &c. 

*  Maheld,  properly  a  mash  of  moth.  Formerly  dealers  always  fed  on 
boiled  grain,  so  maheld  came  to  mean  any  soft  cooked  food, 

^  About  8  ozs. 

^  Saunf,  Foeniculum  vulgare, 

7  Salas''^  ^l-hawl,  subs. 

^    Soya  or  sowd,  the  Dill,  Peucedanum  graveolens. 

^  Massd,  H.,  m.,  a  wart. 
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a  hollow  roll  of  paper,  light  one  end,  and  fumigate  the  warts  with  it 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  for  three  days. 

Girth  G-all. — Should  your  horse  get  girth-galled,  it  is  a  slight 
matter  and  no  cause  for  anxiety.  Remedij  :  soak  paper  in  water 
and  place  the  paper  on  the  wound  underneath  the  girth,  till  a  cure 
is  effected. 

KoARiNG. — The  following  is  a  proved  receipt  for  roaring.^ 
Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  onions,  and  cut  about  half  a  pound  of 
them  into  thin  slices  and  sprinkle  with  two  told  of  salt.  Give 
twice  daily  about  three  hours  after  watering.  If  after  eight  days 
there  is  some  improvement,  continue  the  treatment,  otherwise  stop 
it.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  remedy  being  too  stimulating ; 
you  can  continue  the  treatment  after  a  cure  appears  to  have  been 
effected.  I  have  frequently  tried  this  receipt.  Item  :  take  2  ozs. 
of  dried  pan  or  betel-leaves,  and  at  break  of  day  place  them 
to  soak  in  your  urine,  and  give  in  the  evening  after  the  feed.  Do 
this  for  several  days.  This  receipt  was  given  to  me  by  Miyan 
Baqi,  and  I  have  often  put  it  to  the  proof.  Perhaps  the  reader 
will  ask:  "  What  is  a  roarer  {sherdam)  ?  "  My  answer  is  :  ''Gallop- 
it  and  see.     Should  it  pant  much  it  is  a  roarer." 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

MISCELLANEOUS 

To  Make  a  Backward  Stallion  Cover. — Should  a  stallion  decline 
to  cover''  a  mare,  try  this  remedy  to  bring  the  two  together  : 
dip  your  hand  in  the  defiled  earth  of  the  mare's  standing^  and 
then  rub  well  into  the  stallion's  nostrils  :  in  a  few  days  the  stallion 
will  become  keen. 

To  Quiet  a  Stallion. — To  cool  a  stallion's  passion  sprinkle  cold 
water  on  its  testicles  ■'  about  ten  times  a  day.  This  will  soothe  its 
sexual  excitement. 

Marks  of  Good  Breeding. — For  breeding,  select  a  stallion  with 

1  Sher-dam  honu,  "  to  roar  "  ;  sher-daml,  subs. 

2  Dapatnd,  tr.  "  to  gallop  a  horse  (of  the  rider)." 
'^  Ghori  par  chhiitnd,  intr. 

*  Mutdl'i,  the  place  whore  a  horse  urinates. 

"  Foja,  sing.,  "  the  scrotum,"  and  in  the  pi.,  vulgarly,  "  testicles." 
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a  small  yard — a  sign  of  good  breeding.  Don't  breed  from  a  mare 
with  a  long  vulva — if  you  want  well-bred  foals  :  choose  one  with  a 
small  vulva. 

To  Being  a  Mare  in  Season. — The  following  is  a  good  receipt 
for  bringing  a  mare  into  season.^  Take  2  lbs.  each  of  masilr'^  and 
egg-plant;-^  cook,  and  give  this  quantity  to  the  mare  for  three 
days.  Item :  give  stale  [i.e.,  yesterday's]  unleavened  bread  for  a 
few  days. 

The  mare  should  be  put  to  the  stallion  as  she  is  coming  out  of 
season.  If  put  to  the  stallion  at  the  early  stage,  she  will  never 
hold.*^  Also,  before  she  is  covered,  her  grain  should  be  stopped  for 
two  or  three  days.  When  she  is  carrying,  her  grain  should 
gradually  be  decreased ;  otherwise  there  is  danger,  either  of  the 
foal  being  compressed,  or  of  the  mare  slipping  her  foal.^ 

After  giving  birth,  put  the  mare  to  the  stallion  again  before  the 
sixth  day,  when  she  will  hold  to  a  certainty.  Put  her  to  the 
stallion  on  the  fifth  day,  not  later. 

When,  however,  the  day  of  foaling  draws  near,  you  should  give 
her  every  day  5  lb.  of  gki^  for  forty  days.  This  will  materially 
influence  the  future  development  of  the  foal. 

To  Bring  a  Mare  out  op  Season. — To  bring  a  mare  out  of 
season,  cast  cold  water  on  her  vagina  for  some  days. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Burns. — For  a  burn,  large  or  small,  apply  to  the  wound  the  juice 
of  onions ;  this  will  afford  instantaneous  relief.  This  remedy  can 
be  used  for  humans  as  well.     I  have  often  tested  it. 

Leprosy. — For   white- spotted    leprosy,^   cut   a   bayngan    (egg- 

1  Ghori  dlang  ld,t,  "  the  mare  is  in  season." 

^  Masur,  the  Lentil,  Lens  esculenta. 

^  Bayngan,  Solanum.  Melongena. 

■*   QahMn  or  gdhhan,  "  to  be  with  young  "  (of  animals  only). 

^  Kachchd  pet  girnd.  Heating  and  stimulating  food  is  considered 
injurious  after  a  certain  period. 

^  Given  either  by  means  of  a  bottle,  or  else  more  usually  mixed  with 
one  or  more  chapdtis  made  of  gram  flour. 

'^  Fes,  P.,  and  haras,  Ar. 
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plant)  in  two  and  cast  it  in  water,  and  knead  well.  Rub  tliis 
mixture  of  fruit  and  water,  every  day,  on  the  white  spots.  A  cure 
may  be  expected  in  twenty  days.     This  receipt  has  never  failed  me. 

Thani. — To  remove  wart-like  excrescences  at  the  mouth  of  the 
sheath  (these  are  called  thanl  ^),  take  equal  parts  of  barilla  and 
lime,  and  mix  in  double  their  weight  of  water,  and  apply  daily  as 
a  caustic  lotion  for  several  days. 

To  Efface  a  "Feather." — To  efface  a  "feather,"  shave  off  both 
the  hair  and  skin  with  a  sharp  razor,  and  then  apply  sweet  oil  and 
red-oxide  of  lead.  The  hair  will  re-appear  in  proper  form,  and  not 
as  a  "  feather."  Should  the  feather  not  be  completely  effaced, 
repeat  the  operation.  The  hair  will  then  cover  the  wound  in  a 
regular  and  normal  pattern. 

To  Remove  a  Star  or  a  Broken-blaze. — To  remove  a  star 
{iiitdra'^)  or  a  broken-blaze  {'aqrab"),  first  get  rid  of  the  hair  by 
friction''  and  cast  it  away,  and  then  apply  daily  dry  turmeric.  The 
hair  will  grow  again  quickly,  and  will  probably  be  of  the  colour  of 
the  body,  and  your  eye-sore  will  be  removed. 


CHAPTER  XX 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ringbone. — For  ringbone  in  the  fore-  or  in  the  hind-feet,^  first 
shave  the  hair  over  the  place  and  then  make  deep  incisions  ^  so  that 
the  blood  may  flow  freely.  Then  get  a  quantity  of  the  root  of  the 
flk  ^  and  remove  its  bark,  casting  the  bark  into  water  to  soak.  As 
required,  take  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  bark,  pound  it,  mix  it 
with  human  urine,  and  apply  to  the  incisions ;  keep  a  cloth  bound 
over  the  whole  and  leave  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  renew.  Do 
this  for  seven  days. 

^  Vide  page  6.  When  small  these  are  called  manl  and  are  un- 
objectionable ;  but  if  the  size  of  a  date  they  are  thani  and  are 
objectionable. 

-  Vide  page  8. 

•^  Dealers  rub  down  the  offending  mark  with  a  dry  cow-pat,  till  the 
surface  of  the  skin  is  worn  away.     This  acts  as  a  blister. 

*  Vide  page  5  and  cliap.  XVII. 

"  Paclind  or  'pachh,  subs.,  and  pdchhnd,  Inf.  tr. 

"   Vide  note  1,  page  24. 
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Swelling  in  the  Foot. — Should  the  horse's  foot  swell  up 
considerably,  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety.  Sift  some  burnt  alum 
and  mix  it  with  fresh  butter,  and  apply  daily.  Item  :  put  on  a 
heavy  anklet  of  lead,  which,  by  its  weight,  will  reduce  the  swelling. 
Many  times  have  I  proved  the  efficacy  of  these  receipts,  so  I  record 
them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

LTrticarta. — If  a  horse  suffer  from  urticaria,^  take  the  unspotted 
slough  of  a  snake "  and  mix  it  with  gur,  and  give  it  to  the  horse  to 
eat ;  this  will  remove  the  ill.  I  do  not,  however,  know  what 
quantity  should  be  given.  Item:  take  finely  powdered  pepper-corns 
and  gerw,  2  ozs.  of  each,  and  give  to  the  horse.'' 

Sore  Mouth. — Should  your  horse  suffer  from  a  sore  mouth,  i.e. 
sores  on  the  corners  of  its  mouth,*  apply  a  folded  cold  bandage,  and 
keep  it  in  place  till  the  sores  are  healed. 

Glanders  or  Farcy. — If  a  horse  suffer  from  glanders  or  farcy, '^ 
try  the  following  receipt,  recommended  to  me  by  a  friend.  Take 
one  tola  weight  of  moringa  bark  and  half  that  amount  of  red 
chillies;  pound  and  sift,  and  then  mix  in  maheld.  Give  this 
amount  twice  a  day  till  recovery.  Item, :  take  of  kdld  til^  seed 
and  bhildwan'^  two  told  of  each,  pound  roughly  and  mix  together, 
and  give  before  the  morning  meal  for  forty  days.  The  remedy  is 
the  same  for  both  glanders  and  farcy;  the  former  attacks  the  fore 
part  of  the  horse  and  the  latter  the  hind.  It  is  probable  that  this 
remedy  will  cure  barsatl  also. 

To  Stop  Bleeding. — To  stanch  profuse  bleeding^  from  a  wound, 
apply  a  spider's  web.  Item  :  sprinkle  with  powdered  borax.  Both 
these  remedies  can  be  used  for  man. 


1  Ghore  he  [badan  par']  pitti  uchhle.  The  words  hadan  par  are 
understood  after  he. 

2  Kechll  or  kenchll,  "  the  slough  of  a  snake."  A  snake's  slough  is 
always  unspotted. 

^  The  horse  should,  it  is  said,  be  kept  blanketed. 

"*■  Bdchh,  f.,  "  the  corner  of  the  mouth  "  (of  men  or  animals). 

^  Bad-ndm,  lit.  "  the  evil  name,"  is  considered  to  be  of  two  sorts, 
"  male  "  and  "  female  "  :  the  male,  bad-ndm-i  nar,  is  glanders  ;  and  the 
female,  had-ndm-i  mdda,  is  "  farcy."  Varying  names  for  these  diseases 
are  hel,  Tchun don  ;  gum-vdm,  kachhf<,l,  and  semhha. 

^  Kdld  til,  Gingelly  or  Sesame  Oil,  Sesamum  indicum. 

'^  Bhildwan,  vide  note  3,  page  32. 

^  According  to  Hindus  the  horse  has  72,000  veins. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Testicles. — If  a  stallion  suffers  from 
enlarged  testicles,  rub  down  some  Multan  clay^  and  apply  it  mixed 
with  cold  water  for  some  days  to  the  testicles.  Item  :  take  kdld 
zlra,^  grind  it  with  water,  and  apply  the  paste  warm,  freely,  all 
over  the  testicles  ;  do  so  daily.  Turkoman  horses  are  said  to  be 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  ailment. 

Small  Drinker. — If  a  horse  is  a  small  drinker,  give  daily  two 
told  of  omum  seeds,  after  the  evening  feed.  This  will  stimulate  its 
appetite  and  make  it  drink  deeply. 

Barsdtl. — For  harsdtl,  rub  down,  on  a  stone,  with  lemon  juice,  a 
little  water-chestnut,  and  apply  it  several  times  daily.  A  recovery 
may  be  expected  in  a  few  days. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

ON  RATIB,  HALWA  AND  KHIB 

Take  pounded  turmeric,  crushed  green-ginger  and  pounded 
fenugreek,  of  each  5  lbs. ;  melt  5  lbs.  of  ghl  over  the  fire ;  first  of 
all  cast  in  the  turmeric  and  when  well  fried  add  the  other  two 
ingredients,  and  then  fry  all  well  together.  Next  cast  in  10  lbs.  of 
gur'"^  and  mix,  and  then  pour  in  10  quarts  of  cow's  milk.  Remove 
and  put  aside.  Give  at  first  8  ozs.  once  a  day,  after  watering ;  but 
gradually  increase  to  2  lbs.  This  sweet,  gingered  mash  is  grand 
stuff  for  a  horse.  When  the  above  amount  is  finished,  a  fresh 
brew  should  be  made.  If  this  halwd  be  given  throughout  the  cold 
weather,  your  horse  will  be  a  sight  to  look  upon.  On  my  oath, 
this  is  a  right  good  receipt,  and  I  have  given  it  for  months  at 
a  time. 

Kh/lr. — Cook  a  mash  of  moth  (maheld),  squashing  it  with  the 

^  Multdni  mitt'i ;  there  are  three  varieties :  (1)  the  white  or  hliajan 
or  eatable  ;  (2)  the  yellow  called  hhahri  used  for  dyeing  ;  (3)  the  light 
green  or  sahz  mitti  which  is  used  for  washing  the  hair.  The  last  is  that 
most  commonly  used  and  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Multdni 
mitti. 

2  Kdld  zlra,  Small  Fennel,  or  Black  Cumin,  Nigella  sativa.  There 
is  a  difference  between  Jidld  zlra,  and  siydh  zlra,  the  Black  Caraway, 
Carum  nigrum.      Vide  p.  51,  note  1. 

'■^  Mithdjl,  lit.  "  sweets,"  is  vulgarly,  as  here,  a  name  for  gur. 
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hands ;  add  milk  and  gar,  and  replace  on  the  fire  to  cook. 
When  well  cooked,  set  aside  to  congeal  by  cooling,  and  feed  your 
horse  on  this  in  place  of  grain.  If  a  small  quantity  only  be  given, 
it  can  be  mixed  with  the  drinking  water.  No  amount  is  fixed  ; 
give  the  horse  as  much  as  it  will  eat. 


CONCLUSION 

In  very  brief  verses  I  have  said  my  say,  for  brevity  spares  both 
reader  and  writer  ;  therefore  I  have  presented  to  you  a  great  sea 
inside  a  pint  pot.  The  receipts  I  have  given  have  been  tested 
and  tried.  I  penned  these  verses^  in  twenty  days,  in  1210  A.H.,^ 
my  years  then  numbering  forty — and  some  days.  When  this 
"  Book  of  the  Horse "  [Fars-Ndma)  reached  its  end,  I  named  it 
"  The  Book  of  Horsemanship  of  Rangin."  ^  It  contains  just  a 
thousand  couplets. 


FINIS 


1  The  treatise  was  originally  in  prose. 

-  i.e.,  A.D.  1795. 

■'  Fardsat-Ndma-e  Rangln.  Firdsat  is  "  discernment,  &c.,"  so  perhaps 
the  author  intends  a  play  on  the  words.  The  ordinary  form  of  the 
Arabic  word  used  for  horsemanship  is  furuslyah  or  furusah  and  not 
fardsahf  but  Rangin  would  not  hesitate  to  use  a  form  that  is  unchaste. 
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APPENDIX    "A" 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  "  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,'"  I  am  permitted  to 
reproduce  the  following  two  notes  by  me,  from  its  "  Journal  "  of  1906 

1. — A  Note  on  the  Mercantile  Sign-language  of  India 

In  tlio  open-air  markets  of  India,  where  idle  spectators  are  by- 
ancient  custom  entitled  to  increase  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
bargaining,  secrecy  in  dealing  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  for  some 
simple  code  of  manual  signs  known  to  all  Indian  brokers  and  merchants. 
The  signs  are  simple  and  distinctive,  and  mistakes  are  hardly  possible. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  a  horse  that  is  to  be  bargained  for  at  a  fair : 
the  unit  in  this  case  would  be  a  hundred  rupees.  The  buyer  and  seller 
extend  their  right  hands,  over  which  one  of  them  casts  a  concealing 
handkerchief  or  the  end  of  his  coat  or  pagrl.  The  seller  will,  of  course, 
at  first  indicate  an  exhorbitant  figure  ;  the  buyer,  one  much  lower  than 
he  intends  to  give.  If  the  difference  between  the  two  sums  is  very 
great,  it  is  usually  an  indication  that  the  negotiations  will  terminate 
abruptly.  Now,  suppose  that  the  buyer  wishes  to  ofi^er  Es.  266  :  he 
grasps  the  forefinger  and  the  second  finger  of  the  seller's  hand  to 
express  two  units  or  two  sums  of  a  hundred  rupees  each.  He  next 
doubles  up  the  third  finger  to  express  half  the  unit,  or  Rs.  50 : 
total  Rs.  250.  The  value  of  the  fingers  now  drops  from  fis.  100  to 
Rs.  10 :  he,  therefore,  to  add  ten  to  the  figure  expressed,  gr-asps  the  fore- 
finger and  makes  the  price  Es.  260.  The  second  finger  doubled  up  adds 
half,  or  Rs.  5,  and  makes  the  sum  Rs,  265,  The  value  of  the  fingers 
now  drops  from  ten  to  one  :  he,  therefore,  grasps  a  forefinger  and  makes 
the  price  Rs.  261. 

The  bystanders,  though  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  sums  asked  and 
refused,  take  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  and  champion  the  cause 
of  the  buyer — at  least  if  the  buyer  be  a  Sahib.  "  Ghar  Jed  dushman, 
enemy  of  your  own  house,"  they  say  to  the  seller,  "  Why  don't 
you  sell  ?  " 

Mules  are,  in  the  Punjab,  generally  owned  by  Kliatris  ;  so  when  it  is 
a  mule  that  is  being  bargained  for,  the  proceedings  are  prolonged,  and 
the  excitement  sometimes  becomes  excessive.  The  seller  is  thumjDed 
violently  on  the  back,  and  pushed  and  shaken  till  he  breaks  away  in  a 
huff.  He  is  then  forcibly  brought  back,  sulky  and  frowning,  and  made 
to  extend  his  hand  and  continue  the  negotiations.     When  the  bargain  is 
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concladed  he  breaks  into  smiles.  Apparently  everybody  has  been 
acting  a  part  and  thoroughly  enjoying  it. 

The  code  described  above  is  known  to  horse-dealers  throughout  the 
Punjab,  and  probably  throughout  India. 

Amongst  jewellers,  cloth  merchants,  and  perhaps  other  trades,  there 
are  variations  in  the  code.  Amongst  them  also,  a  single  finger  signifies 
a  unit  of  one,  ten,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  rupees.  If  the  unit  be  one 
rupee,  the  words  "  Yih  rilpiya  hai  "  are  said,  as  the  finger  or  fingers 
are  grasped  :  if  the  unit  be  ten,  "  clahd,i  " ;  if  a  hundred,  "  sau  "  ;  if 
a  thousand,  "  hazdr.'"  Half  a  unit  is  expressed  by  extending  a  fore- 
finger along  the  palm  of  the  other  person's  hand :  thus  to  indicate  Ks.  15 
the  dealer  would  first  express  Es.  10  by  grasping  one  forefinger  and 
exclaiming  "  dahd,t,"  and  then  would  either  extend  his  forefinger  along 
the  other's  palm  to  indicate  half  or  I?s.  5,  or  else  grasp  all  five  fingers  of 
the  other's  hand  to  express  the  same  number.  The  lowest  fraction  is 
four  annas,  which  is  called  mdsha.  To  express  fis.  1.8,  the  dealer 
would  grasp  a  forefinger  saying,  "  Yth  rilpiya  hai,"  and  then  grasping 
the  forefinger  and  second  finger  say,  "  Yih-mdsha."  Fractions  of  four 
annas  each  are  also  expressed  by  pressing,  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb,  the  joints  of  the  other  bargainer's  forefinger.  Thus  the  first 
joint,  when  so  pressed,  indicates  four  annas,  the  second  joint  eight  annas, 
and  the  base  of  the  finger  twelve  annas. 

How  far  has  this  or  a  similar  code  spread  ?  Is  it  known  in  Central 
Asia,  or  indeed  anywhere  beyond  Indian  limits  ?  It  may  be  known  in 
some  parts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  it  is  not  known  in  the  interior, 
neither  to  Arabs  nor  to  Persians,  Even  the  Arab  horse-dealers  who 
visit  Bombay  do  not  employ  it. 

2. — Note  on  the  Jargon  of  Indian  Horse-dealers 

Besides  the  mercantile  sign  language  detailed  in  Journal  No.  7, 
Vol.  II,  19U6,  some  trades  have  a  jargon  of  their  own  that  amounts  to  a 
secret  language.  A  horse-dealer,  for  instance,  instructing  an  underling 
to  go  and  examine  a  horse  in  a  fair,  with  a  view  to  purchase,  might  still 
say  jd,o  theko,  the  verb  theknd  being  probably  a  corruption  of  dekkhnd ; 
but  this,  as  well  as  most  of  the  horse-dealers'  jargon,  belongs  to  a  past 
generation.  Old  Punjab-dealers,  still  living,  remember  the  time  when 
the  following  phrases  were  current  amongst  them  : — 

Horse,  gorpd ;  mare,  gorpi  ;  fore-legs,  hdth  or  dastaure ;  "  it  has 
good  fore-legs,"  dastaure  mdle ;  "it  has  bad  lovQ-\eg&,''  dastaure  kason  ; 
bad,  basha,l ;  eye,  kilkiydn ;  tooth,  chJmbdhl ;  bog-spavin,  Idsa ;  to 
examine,  hdzand.  In  discussing  prices,  too,  a  secret  code  used  to  be 
observed.  The  following  list  of  numbers  was  collected  with  difficulty, 
by  the  writer,  at  horse-fairs  in  the  Punjab,  various  horse-dealers 
contributing    odd    numbers    that    had    stuck    in    their   memory.      The 
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numbers  are  given  exactly  as  collected,  discrepancies  included.  Writing 
on  the  subject,  an  ancient  Dallal  says,  "  These  numbers  are  Pushtu,  or 
if  not  Pushtu,  then  they  must  be  some  other  language."  As  they  are 
not  Pushtu,  we  must  conclude  they  are  "  some  other  language  "  : — 


J  Nlm 

1  Akel  or  Asplna 
l^Akel  mm 

2  Yaz 

3  Gerl 

4  Gapdn 

5  Kafi"^ 

6  Rekhl 

7  Rekhi-bas'^ 

8  Ydz  bash 

9  Sar-l  hash 

10  Sar-i  aspma 

11  Sar-i  mcJte* 

12  Sar-i  ydz 

13  Sar-t  geri 

14  Sar-l  gdpdn 

15  Sar-t  nim^ 
16n 
17  I 
18, 
I9J 
20  SfUi 

25  Kafa"^  mdle^  sutl 
30  Geri  daigdn^ 
35  Kafa  kaso^  yd  svtl 
40  Yd,  sutiydn 


45  Kafa  mdle  yd  sutl,dn 

50  Kafa  daigdn 

60  Geri  suti,dn 

70  Rekhi  bash  sutl,dn 

80  Gdpdn  sf(ti,dn 

90  Sar-i  asplna  kaso  Idng 

95  Kafi"^  kaso  Idng 
100  Ldng 

125  Mdsha  mdlc  ldng 
150  ^^-e^  mm  lang 
175  Mdsha  kaso  ydz  ldng 
200  Ydz  lang 
225  Ff7s  /«?;(/  mdsha  male 
250  FirTs  /il?«  ^fln^' 
275  Mdsha  kaso  gerl  ldng 
300  G^e?-*  ldng 
325  Mdsha  indie  gerl  ldng 
350  G^erZ  nwn.  ^f7«gr 
375  Mdsha  kaso  gdpdn  ldng 
400  Gdpan  ldng 
600  i2eZ;7i/;  ldng 
700  Rekhi  bash  ldng 
800  F«z  6as/i  ^anjr 
900  Sar-l  bash  ldng 
1000  Pare  mdle  ldng 


'  It  lingers  in  my  mind  that  I  have  heard  asplna  used  for  a  rui^ee. 
-  In  5  and  95,  kafi;  elsewhere  kafa. 
■'  Bax  apparently  should  be  baxh. 
'  Why  not  aar-i  akel  ? 
^  Why  not  snr-i  kafi  ? 

"  I  was  unable  to  obtain  these  nvunbers ;  but  lofj;ically  K),  17,  and  18,  should  be 
sar-i  rekhl,  sar-l  rekhl  has  (or  bash  ?),  and  sar-i  ydz  basIi. 
'  Male  =  "  on,  upon." 
*•  Daigdn  =  dahu,i. 
"  Kaso  ^  kam. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES  AND  EECEIPTS  FROM  VARIOUS  INDIAN 

SOURCES 

1. — The  Seat 

There  are  three  different  kinds  -of  seat.  One  in  which  the  rider 
throws  his  weight  on  his  buttocks  ;  one  in  which  he  throws  his  weight 
on  the  stirrups ;  and  the  third,  an  admixture  of  the  two,  in  which  he 
grips  with  all  his  leg.  The  best  seat  is  the  second,  with  the  weight  on 
the  stirrups,  for  this  seat  eases  the  horse.  The  rider  should  spur  with 
his  heels,  paying  no  attention  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  ;  ^  he  should 
sit  lightly  but  firmly  on  the  horse's  back,  so  that  the  horse  may  move 
freely  and  unencumbered.- 

2, — To  Mount 

To  mount,  the  rider  should  stand  close  to  his  horse  and  seize  the 
reins  and  a  lock  of  the  mane  in  the  left  hand  and  quickly  throw  his  leg 
over  the  hoi'se's  back,  gripping  with  his  thighs  and  knees,  and  throwing 
his  weight  on  the  stirrups  so  that  his  buttocks  do  not  press  on  the 
saddle.^  He  should  keep  his  temper  and  never  worry  the  horse.  The 
whip  should  only  be  used  occasionally  for  purposes  of  chastisement. 
He  should  not  wear  his  horse  out  by  furious  riding. 

To  break  in  a  horse  properly,  it  should  be  ridden  without  a  saddle, 
the  body  of  the  horse  being  protected  by  the  body-piece  only. 

To  teach  a  horse  the  ehiya,  tie  weights  *  to  its  feet. 

To  teach  this  pace,  the  rahwdr  or  chaqiir,  take  forty  bullets  and  bore 
a  hole  in  them  ;  divide  the  bullets  into  two  equal  parts  and  make  two 
necklaces  of  them,  and  tie  these  round  the  foi^e-legs.  Shoe  the  horse 
well  and  then  lead  it  at  a  walk.  The  teacher  should  know  his  work 
and  be  a  good  rider ;  he  can  then  make  his  horse  adopt  any  pace  he 
chooses. 

3. — On  Breeding 

The  stallion  should  not  have  a  yard  like  a  IdtM  nor  the  mare  a 
vulva  like  a  drain. 

1  Qdsh-i  zm,  P.,  or  hannd,  H. :  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  The  old  pattern 
saddle  has  a  handle  in  front. 

-  "  The  central  Indian  idea  is  that  the  rider  should  appear  to  sit  at  ease, 
languidly  controlling  the  movements  of  a  restive  steed.  In  reality  every  action  is 
as  measured  as  the  swing  of  a  wooden  rocking-horse,  while  a  touch  of  tlie  thorn 
bit  suffices  to  check  any  tendency  to  genuine  spirit." — Man  and  Beast  in  India. 

^  The  only  way  to  ride  on  a  modern  Persian  saddle  is  to  stand  upright  in  the 
stirrups. 

^  Ebiya,  one  of  the  kinds  of  qadaiii  or  ambling ;  vide  vocabulary. 
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It  is  best  to  breed  from  stallions  and  mares  of  five  years  old,  but 
there  is  no  great  harm  if  they  are  only  four  ;  they  should  not,  however, 
be  younger  than  this  and  in  no  case  should  they  be  aged. 

The  mare  should  be  reduced  in  flesh  before  being  put  to  the 
stallion,  and  to  this  end  she  should  be  ridden  for  a  few  days  previously. 
The  winter  season,  till  March,  is  best  for  putting  the  mare  to  the 
stallion.  The  j^eriod  of  gestation  is  nine  months,  but  some  writers  have 
fixed  it  at  eleven  months  and  eleven  days.  The  majority,  however,  say 
it  is  a  full  twelve  months.  If  a  foal  is  born  before  nine  months,  it  will 
be  defective  ;  but  the  longer  it  is  in  the  womb,  the  better.  The  mare 
may  be  ridden  sparingly  while  carrying.^  The  mare  should  be  given 
less  food  when  she  becomes  heavy  ;  and  for  forty  days  before  foaling 
she  should  daily  be  given  half  a  pound  of  ght. 

4. — On  Determining  the  Sex  of  a  Foal  before  it  is  Born 

If  a  south  wind  is  blowing  when  the  mare  is  put  to  the  stallion,  she 
will  produce  a  filly.  If  the  I'ight  nipple  be  black  and  swollen  and  carried 
higher  than  the  left,  she  will  produce  a  colt. 

5. — On  Feeding  the  Foal 

If  the  foal  be  given  camel's  milk,  it  will  be  strong  ;  if  cow's  milk,  it 
will  be  fat  and  round  ;  and  if  goat's  milk,  it  will  be  active.  The  best 
grain  for  a  foal  is  barley. 

The  foal  should  be  led  about  by  hand.  Further,  it  is  not  good  to  tie 
it  up  ;  it  should  be  allowed  to  follow  the  dam  wherever  she  goes.  The 
foal  should  not  be  ridden  till  two  years  old. 

6. — Emasculation  and  Gelding 

Cast  the  horse.  Let  four  or  five  men,  relieving  each  other,  pull 
the  cord  of  the  testicles  for  an  hour  or  so,  till  it  becomes  soft.  In 
appearance  only,  the  horse  will  be  a  stallion.  If  the  horse  is  trouble- 
some, fix  a  bandage  between  its  legs,  scissor-wise,  and  tie  tightly,  and 
remove  after  three  hours.  Hem:  after  pulling  the  cord  as  above,  till 
soft,  brand  with  a  line  from  the  scrotum  right  up  to  the  anus,  so  that 
the  sexual  cord  may  perish.  Itern :  cast  the  horse,  and  pull  the  coi'd  as 
before.  Then  cover  a  pair  of  scissors  with  cotton  wool,  and  compress 
the  cord  with  the  scissors,  and  bind  tightly.  Kemove  after  twelve 
hours.  In  the  wintei'  a  slight  wound  will  be  caused,  which,  however, 
can  be  quickly  healed.  In  other  seasons,  both  the  testicles  will  come 
out,  and  ointment  must  be  applied.  Item:  cast  the  horse,  bind  the 
cords  with  silk,  slit  the  scrotum  and  remove  the  testicles,  filling  up  with 
powdered  turmei'ic.     In  ten  or  fifteen  days  a  recovery  may  be  expected. 


That   is,  ridden  at  a  walk. 
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7.— To  MAKE  A  Horse  Ghju-gosiia^  or  "Four-eared" 

Cast  the  horse ;  heat  two  knives  red-hot  and  slit  the  ears  to  the 
extent  desired.  Do  not  use  a  cold  knife  or  the  bleeding  will  be  profuse  ; 
with  a  hot  knife  there  will  be  no  bleeding. 

8. — To  Crop  a  Horse's  Ears 
(Koba-karna)  " 

Cast  the  horse,  and  with  a  hot  knife  shave  the  inner  edge  of  the 
ear,  that  is,  the  edge  nearer  the  neck,  from  the  bottom  upwards.  The 
ear  will  thus  be  made  shorter  and  narrower. 

9. — To  Make  a  Horse  Prick-eared  " 

From  the  root  of  the  ears  towards  the  centre  of  the  head  make  two 
slits,  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth  in  length,  through  the  skin  of  the 
head.  Then  press  together,  till  they  join,  the  two  ends  of  each  slit ;  sew 
them  together.  Apply  ointment,  erect  the  ears,  and  bandage  firmly. 
When  the  wound  is  healed  the  ears  will  be  erect  as  an  arrow. 

10. — To  discover  whether  a  Horse  is  difficult  to  Shoe-^ 
AND  A  Cure  for  the  Vice 

Place  the  hoof  on  a  stone  and  tap  with  another  stone.  If  the  horse 
is  fidgety,  it  is  had  na'l  or  difficult  to  shoe.  By  acting  thus  several 
times,  the  horse  may  be  cured  of  its  vice. 

11.— To    DISCOVER   WHETHER   A    HORSE    IS    DUMB 

If  the  horse  is  a  stallion  lead  a  mare  in  front  of  it,  then  if  it  fails  to 
scream  it  is  dumb. 

In  the  case  of  a  mare  remove  her  foal  ;  and  if  she  keeps  silent  she  is 
dumb. 

12. — A    "  DOG-TONGUED  "    OR    "  SnAKE-TONGUED  "    HORSE  ^ 

If  the  horse  turns  its  tongae  back  or  lets  it  hang  out  like  a  dog,  it  is 
called  "  dog-tongued  "  or  "  snake-tongued."  This  vice  it  is  possible  to 
cure.  Seize  your  opportunity  and  suddenly  brand  the  tongue,  or  else 
scar  it  with  a  knife,  or  lance  it ;  or  else  attach  two  hooks  to  the  port^  of 
the  bit  and  fasten  to  these  two  very  thin  chains,  eight  fingers'  breadth  in 
length.  By  playing  with  these  it  will  forget  its  vice  of  sag-zabdnl  or 
"  dog-tonguedness." 


'  Chau-goshiya  was  a  name  given  to  a  Turkoman  horse. 

-  I  am  unable  to  trace  the  idiom  koba  karml.     Can  it  be  a  copyist's  error  for 
kotdh  karnd? 

^  Kdn  khard  karnd. 

■*  Bad-na'l,  adj. 

5  Sag-zabda  and  mdr-zabdn. 

**  Mihrdb,  lit.  arch. 
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13. — Device  for  a  "  Strap-necked  "  Horse,  or  one  that  Bites 
ITS  rider's  Legs 

Fasten  two  buttons,  one  on  each  side  of  the  saddle,  and  attach  two 
straps  to  these  and  to  the  bit,  so  that  the  horse's  neck  is  kept  straight. 
This  will  effect  a  cure  in  time. 

A  tasma-gardan  or  "  strap-necked  "  horse  is  one  that  bends  its  neck 
to  one  side  and  keeps  it  there  like  a  dead  weight. 

A  vioza-g'tr  or  "  sock-pincher "  is  one  that  instead  of  arching^  its 
neck  bites  the  legs  of  its  rider. 

14. — To  CURE  a  Horse  of  Rearing 

Soak  a  rag  in  water  and  when  the  horse  rears,  squeeze  the  water  out 
of  this  into  its  ear.     Do  this  once  or  twice  and  it  will  be  cured. 

15. — To  CURE  a  Puller  that  does  not  obey  the   Bit^ 

Soak  tamarind  in  water  and  make  the  bit  red-hot  in  the  fire. 
Knead  the  tamarind  in  water  to  extract  the  juice,  and  then  strain  the 
thick  juice  through  coarse  cloth.  Cool  the  bit  with  this  juice.  Do  this 
three  times,  and  then  put  the  bit  into  the  horse's  month. 

16. — To  CURE  A  Puller'' 

Take  cliircliira  (Achy ran thes  aspera)  and  knead  it  well  in  tamarind 
juice  ;  then  heat  the  bit  red-hot  and  cool  it  with  the  juice  four  or  six 
times.  Item  :  Take  hair  of  a  girl,  that  hair  that  has  been  shaved  off  on 
the  sixth  day  after  birth,  and  pound  it  with  rose-water,  and  cool  the  red- 
hot  bit  in  it  seven  times. 

17. — To  CURE  A  Horse  of  Lying  Down  in  Water 

The  whip  is  of  no  use  to  cure  this  vice.  The  owner  should  insert 
quick-lime  under  the  girth,  on  one  side,  and  then  drive  the  horse  into  the 
water.  When  the  horse  lies  down  and  the  lime  becomes  damp,  the  lime 
will  burn,  and  the  horse  will  rise  and  flee  out  of  the  water. 

18. — To  remove  ThjnI^ 

Take  quicksilver  and  sajj7  ■'  and  mix  together  and  apply  to  the  tlian'i 
for  four  consecutive  days. 

'  Kunda  karna  ;  also  ghvnghat  karnd. 

-  Ghore  ka  bag  par  phalva,  a  puller  tliat  does  not  obey  the  bit.  Bdg-lv( 
hhdgva,  to  run  away  as  thouj^h  tlie  reins  were  broken. 

^  M  iinh  ■  Z01',  Sii\i.,  an  ordinary  puller  or  liardniontlied  horse;  s,'iimzcr,  i)uiling 
by  getting  the  chin  into  the  chest. 

*  Vide  page  6. 

"'  Sajji,  natron  or  impure  carbonate  of  soda. 


A    "STRAP-NECKED    HORSE" 

{From   an  Indian  Draii-ina) 
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19. — To  CAUSE  Hair  to  grow  on  a  Wound-scar 

Take  mnstard  oil,  mix  with,  spittle,  and  apply.  Item  :  mix  soap  and 
indigo,  and  apply. 

20. — To  make  the  Mane  and  Tail  Grow 

Wash  witt  the  water  in  which  sdtht^  rice  has  been  boiled.  Item:  a 
good  receipt :  Take  of  fenugreek  seed  and  of  emblic  myrobalan  1  oz. 
each,  and  add  1  oz.  of  katol;^  powder,  mix,  and  sift  through  cloth; 
then  mix  in  some  strained  curds  to  which  a  little  water  has  previously 
been  added.  Make  lukewarm  and  rub  into  the  roots  of  the  hair  in  the 
early  morning,  washing  it  out  again  at  noon.  The  hair  will  begin  to 
grow  well  in  a  week. 

21. — To  Dye  an  unlucky  White-stocking,  or  a  Star 

Take  of  gall-nuts  2  ozs.  and  fry  in  mustard  oil  and  then  wash.  Next, 
with  a  pestle,  grind  yellow  arsenic  in  an  iron  cooking-pan  with  very 
little  water  ;  then  add  the  gall-nuts  and  again  grind.  Next  add  sal- 
ammoniac  and  grind.  When  all  is  well  ground  and  mixed,  use  as  a  dye. 
If  the  hair  does  not  take  the  right  shade,  apply  several  times.  This  dye 
will  last  two  or  three  months.  This  is  a  good  receipt  for  a  seller  to 
know.  Item  :  take  of  dried  black  myrobalan,  copper-filings,  gall-nuts, 
and  dried  emblic  myrobalan,  of  each  \  oz. ;  of  yellow  arsenic  48  grains  ; 
of  sublimated  sal-ammoniac  12.  First  fry  the  gall-nuts  in  mustard 
oil  till  half-cooked  ;  then  wash  the  copper-filings  several  times  in  water, 
dry,  powder  fine,  and  sift  through  cloth.  Soak  the  emblic  myrobalan 
all  night  in  water;  knead  in  the  morning,  and  strain  through  cloth. 
Pound  the  other  ingredients  separately  and  mix  ;  then  cast  them  into  an 
iron  pot  and  add  by  degrees,  while  grinding  with  a  pestle,  some  of  the 
water  in  which  the  emblic  myrobalan  has  been  soaked  ;  grind  for  six 
hours  and  then  apply.  Make  what  remains  into  small  balls  and  keep 
till  required.     To  use,  dissolve  in  a  little  emblic  myrobalan  water. 

This  dye  can  be  used  for  a  man's  beard,  too.  Apply  to  the  beard, 
and  then  bind  over  it  leaves  of  the  castor- oil  plant.  Wash  with  water 
three  hours.     The  hair  will  be  black. 

22. — To  Dye  the  Legs  of  Horses  ^ 

Take  of  dry  gram  |  lb.  with  four  dam  of  the  extract  of  catechu  or 
cutch  {hath)  and  five  dam  of  flowers  of  kodhar ;  *  grind  all  together,  fine 
as  antimony,  and  apply  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  binding 
over  the  legs  two  or  three  layers  of  fig-leaves. 

'  Birinj-i  scithi,  a  kind  of  rice  that  ripens  in  sixty  days,  hence  the  name. 
2  Katol,  the  Jack  fruit  (Artocarpus  incisa). 
^  The  legs  of  miqra  or  albino  horses  used  generally  to  be  dyed. 
■*  Kodhar  is  perhaps  a  copyist's  error  for  lodhar,  the  Lode  or  Lodh  Tree, 
Symplocos  racemosa,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  dyeing  ;  vide  Watt. 
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23. — "To  Dye  the  Tail  a  Bbautiful  Red  " 

Boil  alum  and  turmeric  and  dip  the  tail  in  the  liquid.  Then  wash 
the  tail,  but  not  so  much  as  to  remove  the  yellow  dye.  Pound  a  little 
Indian  i  madder  and  place  it  on  the  fire  with  water  to  boil ;  then  dip 
the  tail  in  it.     If  a  little  clay  ^  is  added,  it  will  deepen  the  colour. 

"When  the  tail  is  dry,  take  lime  and  oil  and  pound  with  betel  leaves 
and  rub  this  on  the  tail  to  increase  the  lustre. 

If  you  want  the  colour  to  be  like  lakh,  take  rough  lac.^  First  grind 
lime  and  betel  leaves  with  warm  water  and  apply  to  the  tail.  Wash 
the  tail  in  boiled  alum  and  water  and  turmeric,  to  dye  yellow,  and  then 
wash  out  lightly  with  cold  water.  Pound  the  Idhh  and  soak  in  water, 
and  strain,  and  then  add  the  acid  juice  of  lemon  or  boiled  tamarind. 
Now  dip  the  tail  in  this  and  the  colour  will  rival  that  of  rubies.  When 
dry,  rub  in  lime  and  oil  mixed. 

24. — GejrkJ'^  or  Digestive  Powder 

The  following  should  be  given  to  horses  while  being  fed  on  rdtih  or 
cooked  food : — 

Take  equal  quantities  of  emblic  myrobalan,^  dry  ginger,  sweet  flag,^ 
yellow  myrobalan,7  long  zedoary,^  ral-bang  (Quercus  lanuginosa),^ 
pdnk,^^  black  rock-salt,i^  and  kdla-namah}^  Pound  fine,  mix,  and  set 
aside.  After  the  horse  has  eaten  its  rdtih,  give  4  ozs.  of  the  above 
mixed  in  a  little  maheld. 

25. — On  giving  Fenugreek 
This  should  be  given  as  digestive  with  maheld  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  fenugreek  to  four  parts  of  moth.  These  two  should  be 
boiled  together  till  they  become  so  soft  as  to  mix.  This  is  good  for  the 
cold  season  ;  in  the  hot  season  give  only  a  quarter  of  the  quantity  of 
fenugreek. 

26. — Receipt  for  FaculonJ  or  Five-salts 

This  is  an  excellent  digestive  ;  it  fattens  the  horse  and  cleanses  the 
stomach. 


^  Majlt,  Indiau  madder  (Bubia  cordifolia). 

-  Gil,  potters'  clay  or  multdnl  mitf.i  ? 

^  Kachchl  lakh  or  hhdm  lakh  ;  vide  Watt. 

■*  Charka ;  not  in  dictionaries.  The  ordinary  word  for  a  digestive  powder  is 
churan  or  pdchak. 

^  Anwld,  Phyllanthus  Erablica,  the  Emblic  Myrobalan. 

'''  Ghor-bach,  Acorus  Calamus,  Sweet  Flag. 

^  Harrd,  Terminalia  Cliebula,  the  Yellow  Myrobalan. 

**  Kachri,  Curcuma  Zerurabet,  Long  Zedoary. 

'  Rdi-bang  or  -banj,  Quercus  lanuginosa. 

"'"  Pdnk,  the  green  stuli"  found  in  ponds  ? 

'■'  Sonchar  or  sdnchar,  black  rock-salt. 

'"-  Kdld  namak  or  "  black  salt,"  a  preparation  of  sodium  chloride  and  sulphuret 
of  iron. 
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Take  equal  parts  of  hall  zlrJ  or  the  purple  flea-bane, i  chltd  (Plum- 
bago zcylanica),  dry  ginger,  moth,  sweet  flag,  cumin  seed,  the  three 
kinds  of  myrobalan,  bdhring  (Embelia  Ribes),  long-pepper,  seed  of  sonf 
or  Indian  sweet-fennel,  rock-salt,  earth-salt,  black  mustard-seed, 
assafcetida,  hachrl  (Cucumis  jjubescens),  jawd,in  (ajava  seeds;  Carum 
Copticum),  turmeric,  alum,  borax,  hiitTcl  or  black  hellebore, ^  carbonate  of 
potash,^  gachlona,'^  and  black  rock-salt.^  First  fry  in  a  pan  (without 
grease)  the  alum,  the  assafcetida  and  the  borax.  Pound  the  remaining 
ingredients  very  fine  and  mix  with  the  first  three  and  put  aside.  Give 
the  weight  of  four  ddr)i  ^  or  more,  well  mixed  in  a  little  maheld.  Give 
after  the  rdtib. 

27. — Receipt  for  char-bana  7 

Take  equal  quantities  of  black  pepper,  of  either  huthi  (black 
hellebore),  conessi  bark  {Rolarrhena  ayitidysenterica),^  long  pepper^  and 
dry  ginger.  Powder  and  mix.  Give  2  ozs.  with  coarse  wheaten  fiour. 
In  winter  this  is  given  at  bed-time ;  in  summer  early  in  the  morning. 
This  also  makes  a  horse  drink  deep. 

28. — To  MAKE  A  Horse  Drink  i" 

After  returning  from  furlough  and  before  showing  a  horse  at  darbdr 
a  sawar  gives  the  following  : — 

Dry  ginger,  black  mustard  seed,  salt,  ajwdin  or  ajova  seeds.  One 
ounce  of  each  is  powdered,  mixed  in  dtd  and  given  at  bed-time.  The 
horse  will  drink  deeply  next  morning. 

29. — A  Cheap  Receipt  for  Fattening  a  Horse 
Take  of  hhalU  (the  dregs  of  linseed  after  the  oil  has  been  expressed) 
4  lbs.;  moisten  with  cow's  milk;  add  of  khdnd  [coarse  brown  sugar, 
more  refined  than  gur']  2  lbs.,  and  give  instead  of  plain  maheld,  half  the 
quantity  of  ordinary  maheld  and  half  of  this  ;  give  as  a  morning-food 
only,  for  three  weeks. 

30. — Receipt  for  Malida  for  Foals 
Take  2  lbs.  of  gram  and  grind  it,  and  then  bake  in  cakes,  thick  or 

1  iTrtZi  2;M,  purple  flea-bane  (Vernonia  anthelmintica) :  not  to  be  confounded 
with  hCild  ztrd,  "  black  cumin  seed."     Vide  p.  40,  note  2. 

2  Kutki,  H.,  Helleborus  niger. 
^  Jawdkhcir,  H. 

*  Gach-lon,  a  medical  salt,  consisting  chiefly  of  muriate  of  soda  with  a  little 
iron,  lime,  and  sulphur. 
^  Sonchar. 

^  Dam  =  20  mdsha,  and  a  mdsha  =  about  16  grains. 
^  Receipt  of  Sirdar  Khan,  3rd  Pan  jab  Cavalry. 
'^  Kauriyd,  H.,  Kurchi  or  Conessi  bark, 
^  Plpli  or  magh. 
1°  Receipt  of  Sirdar  Khan,  .Srd  Panjab  Cavalry. 

4   * 
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thin.     Mix  these  well  with  a  quart  of  milk,  addin^  2  lbs.  of  moist  sugar. 
Give  after  watering :  give  for  not  less  than  forty  days. 

81. — Receipt  for  Ku'ir 
Take  boiled  moth  and  mix  it  with  milk ;  add  some  moist  sugar  and 
then  increase  the  heat  of  the  fire  double,  mixing  all  into  one  soft  mass. 
Set  aside  to  cool.  Before  feeding,  mix  with  milk  instead  of  water  and 
give,  as  a  feed,  the  usual  weight  instead  of  grain.  Also  in  the  evening 
give  one  told  of  pepper  and  four  of  green  ginger. 

32. — Receipt  for  Halwa  op  Green  Ginger 

This  should  be  given  in  the  Ghau-mdsa^  or  four  rainy  months. 

Take  turmeric,  green  ginger,  and  fenugreek  seed,  of  each  5  lbs. ; 
pound  and  mix ;  put  5  lbs.  of  glil  on  the  fire,  and  fry  the  ingredients  in 
it  till  a  light  brown;  then  mix  in  10  lbs.  of  shaJcar  (moist  sugar),  and 
add  ten  quarts  of  cow's  milk  ;  skim  while  cooking.  Put  aside  and  give 
some  of  this  daily,  after  watering  ;  begin  with  |  lb.,  but  increase  the 
quantity  gradually  up  to  2  lbs. 

33. — On  Fattening  with  Raw  Brown  Sugar 

Mix  into  some  maheld  of  moth,  a  fourth  of  its  quantity  of  khdnd 
(raw  brown  sugar),  and  give  every  morning  and  evening. 

34. — On  Fattening  on  Buffalo-horn 

Bury  in  mud  one  horn  of  a  buffalo  so  that  it  may  become  soft. 
After  twenty-four  hours  remove  and  convert  it  into  "  saw-dust."  Add 
an  equal  quantity  of  pure  honey  ;  put  into  a  jar,  cover,  and  hermetically 
seal  with  clay ;  cover  with  dried  cow-dung,  kindle  the  cow-dung, 
and  cook  thoroughly  till  the  mixture  becomes  quite  white  and  shining. 
Then  take  equal  quantities  of  shahtara  (Fumaria  officinalis), 
carbonate  of  soda,  Aplotaxis  auriculata,  black-pepper,  long-pepper, 
dry  ginger,  moth,  gilau  (Tinospora  cordifolia),  rock-salt,  and  gera:^ 
pound  and  sift,  and  then  add  of  the  powder  obtained,  double  the 
quantity  of  the  mixture  in  the  pot  ;  mix  all  together  and  put  aside. 
Give  as  follows  for  three  weeks  : — 

The  first  week  give  with  gogal  (or  Balsamodendron  makul)  ;  the 
second  with  shakar  (cane  sugar)  ;  the  third  with  ghl.  Give  the  first 
day  5  dirham,^  the  second  day  10,  the  third  day  15,  the  fourth  day  20  ; 


1  Begins  on  the  11th  day  after  the  new  moon  of  Asdrh  and  ends  at  the  full  moon 
Katik.  During  this  period  tlie  Gods  are  asleep,  and  no  religious  ceremony  is 
observed.  A  portion  of  the  Autninnal  Durj^ah  Puja,  however,  falls  in  this  period, 
so  the  Gods  have  to  be  specially  roused  six  days  before  their  time. 

2  Geru.     Vide  p.  26,  note  9". 

'  A  dirham,  is  a  weight  of  48  grains  of  barley,  equivalent,  in  Indian  weight,  to 
1  mdsha  and  7  ratti. 
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continue   to    give   20   dirham   for    three   weeks.      This    increases   the 
appetite. 

If  the  above  causes  garmi}  give  daily  tirphala  (the  three  kinds  of 
myrobalan). 

35. — On  Giving  Rat's  Bane  or  Arsenic,  etc. 

Take  \  oz.  of  each  of  the  following :  Indian  aconite,^  white  ai'senic, 
yellow  arsenic,  cinnabar,^  sang-reza,^  cloves,  dry  ginger,  borax,  black 
pepper,  with  \\  ozs.  of  hath,^  and  10  lbs.  of  green  ginger.  First  pound 
the  green  ginger  to  extract  its  juice.  Then  crush  the  other  ingredients 
and  cast  them  into  a  marble  mortar  with  the  juice  of  the  green  ginger, 
and  grind  continually,  night  and  day,  for  seven  days,  till  the  powder  is 
ground  finer  than  antimony.  Instead  of  the  juice  of  the  green  ginger, 
the  juice  of  betel  leaves  can  be  substituted.  The  mortar  should  be 
made  of  porphyry,"  or  of  some  hard  stone.  Make  the  mixture  up  into 
pills  the  size  of  a  gram-grain  or  small  pea  and  set  aside. 

Take  2  ozs.  of  coarse  wheaten  flour  and  make  it  into  a  cake,  and 
bake ;  give  one  pill,  powdered  fine,  concealed  in  the  cake.  Give  in  the 
evening  after  the  grain.  Give  three  times  in  a  week.  If  necessary  one 
pill  can  be  given  every  morning  early. 

36. — Another  Receipt  for  Sara 

Mustard  seed,^  ajwd,in,^  emblic  myrobalan,  dry  ginger,  long  zedoary, 
kdld  namak,  moringa  bark,^  hahera}^  fdnk,  black  rock-salt  and  white 
rock-salt;  11  take  equal  parts  of  each  and  pound  roughly  and  separately. 
Weigh  again  and  then  mix.  Then  take  of  sour  curds  (dahl)  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  powder;  strain  the  curds  through  cloth,  having 
previously  added  a  little  water  to  it,  and  then  mix  the  powder  into  it. 
Cast  into  a  matkd  or  porous  earthen  vessel,  cover  with  a  plate,  and  bury 
in  horse-dung.  Remove  after  a  week.  Give  for  twenty  days,  4  ozs. 
daily,  after  the  evening  feed.  This  medicine  acts  as  a  tonic,  cures 
worms,  and  purifies  the  stomach  from  phlegm  and  gas. 


'  Garmi  karncl,  here  hiddat  karna ;  in  a  human  the  signs  are  tliirst,  burning  in 
the  chest,  yellowness  in"  the  urine,  and  the  urine  being  less  than  the  normal 
quantity. 

^  Bachndg,  Indian  aconite  {Aconitwm  ferox). 

^  Shanjarf,  cinnabar. 

*  Sang-reza,  gravel? 

'"  Kath,  the  extract  of  catechu  or  cutch. 

^  The  hardest  species  of  marble. 

^  Rd,l,  Brassica  nigra. 

^  Ajwd,in,  Ptychotis  ajowan. 

^  Sahajnd,  Moringer  pterygosperma. 

1°  Baherd,  Terminalia  Bellerica. 

"  Sendhd,  white  rock-salt. 
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lu  tLo  hot  weather  make  the  mixture  with  curds,  but  iu  the  cold 
substitute  vinegar  for  the  curds. 

37. — To  Make  a  Horse  Long-winded  i 

Procure  a  black  cobra  and  so  kill  it  that  it  has  no  outward  injury : 
the  blood  and  poison  must  be  intact.  Then  take  one  hundred  grains  of 
gram,  or  a  little  less,  but  the  grains  must  be  large  and  perfect.  Force 
the  gram  into  the  snake's  throat  and  then  close  its  mouth ;  cast  the 
cobra  into  a  porous  earthen  vessel  and  bury  in  the  ground  for  forty 
days,  surrounding  the  pot  on  all  sides  with  horse-dung.  After  forty 
days,  take  out  the  gram  and  clean  it,  and  keep  in  a  safe  spot.  Before 
going  on  a  journey,  give  one  grain  in  rdtih  or  parched  flour  {sattii). 
This  is  an  ancient  Deccan  receipt, 

38. — Zangari  Ointment  (for  Fistulous  Sores) 

Take  of  fresh  neem  leaves  8  dam  ^  weight ;  of  beeswax,  rosin,  and 
zangdr,^  1  dam  each;  1  onion;  of  cinnabar  and  hamlld'^  1  dam;  of 
English  soap  5  dam,  and  of  copper  sulphate  8  dam.  Pound  separately 
and  sift.  Then  take  of  mustard  oil  \  lb.,  if  the  season  is  winter ;  bat 
sesamum  oil  if  it  be  summer.  First  cook  the  neem  leaves  in  the  oil  and 
then  cast  them  away  ;  next  cook  the  onion,  removing  it  when  cooked. 
Afterwards  sift  in  the  other  ingredients,  one  after  another,  not  altogether. 
When  the  ointment  is  ready,  set  aside. 

39. — On  Purging 

A  horse  should  be  purged  once  a  year  when  the  nights  are  mild; 
this  keeps  it  in  health.  The  evening  befoi'e  purging,  substitute  for  the 
evening-feed  a  bran-mash.  In  the  morning  give  no  feed,  but  administer 
the  following:  li  ozs.  (or  3  told)  of  aloes;  32  grains  (or  2  mdslia)  of 
sweet  fennel ;  32  grains  of  dry  ginger ;  pound,  sift  and  set  aside.  Take 
I  oz.  of  English  soap  and  add  sufficient  electuary  of  rose-leaves  ^  to  make 
the  whole  into  a  bolus  and  give  to  the  horse.  Walk  the  horse  about  for 
a  little  and  then  tether  in  the  stall,  giving  it  a  little  grass  to  eat. 

If  you  wish  to  make  the  horse  stale  also,  add  to  the  bolus  48  grains 
of  refined  saltpetre ''  and  48  grains  of  gum-arabic.''' 

If  the  horse  is  suddenly  and  excessively  purged,  either  give  it  cold 
water,  or  else  cards  and  water  mixed. 

'  Dur-dam. 

"  Da,im.     Vide  page  51,  note  6. 
•*  Zcingdr,  suliacetate  of  copper. 
^  Karntla,  Mallotus  Philipi)enensis. 

*  Gul-qand,  an  electuary  made  of  pounded  ro.se-Icaves  mixed  with  sugar 
candy  syrup. 

''  Shora-e  qalaml,  saltpetre  in  crystals. 
'  Gond  babiil. 
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In  the  evening  give  a  bran-mash  and  in  the  morning  the  usual  feed 
of  grain. 

The  horse  should  not  be  ridden  for  three  days. 

40. — On  Administering  an  Enema 

Take  a  piece  of  leather  and  sew  it  like  a  bag,  that  is,  like  a  masJiMza  or 
traveller's  water-bag,  and  then  insert  a  tube  into  one  end.  Use  this  as 
an  enema.  Take  castor  oil  and  one  fourth  the  quantity  of  earth-salt,  and 
mix  well  with  warm  water  ;  use  this  as  an  injection. 

41. — To  STOP  Excessive  Purging 

Take  2  ozs.  each  of  sweet  fennel,  cumin  ^  seeds,  and  black  pepper. 
Fry  these  a  little  and  pound  fine  and  add  sufficient  water  to  make  into 
a  bolus.  Divide  the  bolus  into  two,  giving  the  halves  to  the  horse  one 
after  the  other. 

If  the  above  does  not  prove  effective  give  the  following,  which  is 
better : — 

Fried  assafoetida  ^  oz.,  ghi  2  ozs.,  sdthl^  rice  4  ozs. ;  pound,  mix  and 
make  into  a  bolus  and  then  give  to  the  horse. 

42. — To  Cause  an  Enemy's  Horse  to  fall  Sick   and  also  to  Cause 
the  Same  to  Recover 

Take  equal  quantities  of  croton  seed  and  crude  opium;  grind 
together  with  water  and  put  into  a  cup  ;  paint  this  on  the  horse's 
testicles,  or  on  its  anus,  or  on  its  lips.  The  horse  will  get  restless,  and 
neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  and  if  a  remedy  be  not  soon  applied  it 
may  die. 

Cure : — Take  tamarisk  leaves ;  boil  and  wash  the  places  with  that 
frequently.  Item: — Curds  and  water  mixed  are  a  substitute  for  the 
tamarisk,  but  the  latter  acts  quicker. 


'  Zirasafed,  Cuminun  cymimum. 

-  Birinj-i  sdthi,  a  kind  of  rice  that  ripens  in  sixty  days. 
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VOCABULAEY  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS 

A 

Abdomen — -pet,  m.,  H. 

Abyssinian — hahashl,  a  Kabuli  breed  in  which  the  coat  consists  of  tight 
curls. 

Acid — tezdb,  m. 

Aged — panj-sdla,  adj.,  five-year-old;  shash-sala,  adj.,  six-year-old  (also 
incorrectly  cliha-sCda)  ;  male-panj,  according  to  most  ten-year  and 
upwards,  but  according  to  some  twelve-year  and  upwards. 

Ague — vide  Fever. 

Aj]Fa,in — The  Bishop's  Weed ;  Ajava  seeds ;  Carum  copticum.  A 
variety  of  "  ajwd,in  "  is  chhori-ajwd7i,  the  seeds  of  Gleome  viscosa. 
Another  is  khurdsdnl  ajwdn,  the  seeds  of  Hyoscyamus  niger,  black 
henbane  :  vide  Cumin  and  Caraway  seed. 

Adbino — vide  White. 

Aloes — eluwd,  m.,  H. 

Alum — phitkarl,  f.,  H. : 

Amble — yurgha,  T.,  and  hamlaja,  Ar. :  ruhdl  (chalnd)  probably  a 
corruption  of  rahwdr,  Per.  (in  this  pace  "  the  water  of  the  stomach 
should  not  be  shaken  ")  :  in  one  Indian-Persian  manuscript  raftdr 
is  used  for  ambling,  pacing,  &c.  Bahwdr  was  a  slow  amble 
(probably  a  natural  run  or  shuffle)  used  for  long  distances  ;  the 
pace  did  not  tire  the  horse  and  a  footman  could  keep  up  with  the 
rider :  do-gdma  more  artificial  than  rahwdr ;  it  was  a  showy  amble 
or  walk,  a  bazar  pace ;  "  the  horse  threw  out  its  forefeet  in  a 
graceful  circle  that  delighted  the  beholders "  ;  the  pace,  though 
easy  for  the  rider,  soon  tired  the  horse  :  shdh-gdm,  a  kind  of 
do-gdma :  yurgha,  T.,  was  in  India  a  fast  kind  of  rahwdr,  a  pace 
easy  to  horse  and  rider  :  ehiya,  H.,  obs.,  was  like  yurc[ka,  but  not  so 
easy  to  the  rider,  perhaps  it  was  "  pacing."  All  the  previous  paces 
come  under  the  head  of  qadam :  vide  Walk. 

Anasarca — tabaq  (Idnd)  :  vide  Lymphangitis. 

Anoint — chuparnd,  to  anoint,  to  smear,  grease,  oil. 

Anus — vide  Thighs.  Sdghar'i,  space  between  the  tail  and  the  anus,  in  a 
horse  or  ass  ;  also  the  space  covered  by  the  tail :  colloquially  it 
sometimes  means  the  quarters  :  gJiore-ne  haisl  sdcfhari  ddl-rdkhl  hai, 
is  said  of  a  horse  so  pig-fat  that  it  has  a  channel  down  the  centre  of 
its  back. 
Aphth(e — anchhar,  also  dnshld,  thrush  in  the  mouth  and  tongue. 
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Arab — tdzl ;  ^arabi. 

Arch,  to — gardan  ho  kunda  Jcarnd  or  ghwighat  karnd — to  arch  the  neck. 

Areca  Nut — supdri,  f.,  H. :  fawfal,  Ar. 

Armenian  Bole — gil-i  Armani. 

Artery — sMrydn,  f.,  Ar. 

Arsenic — sankhiyd,  m.,  H. 

AssAFCETiDA — Mng,  m.,  H. 

Ashes — bJiubhal,  m.,  H.,  warm  or  hot  ashes. 

"  Ass-hoofed  " — vide  Foot. 

"  Ass-TAILED  " — khar-dum,  that  is,  with  the    root  of   the  tail  thin  and 

covered  by  scanty  and  short  hairs  :  vide  "  Mule-tailed." 
Asthma — ziq-i-nafas :     dania,    vulg.    applied     to    any    disease    of    the 

lungs,  &c. 

B 

Back — -pith,  f.,  H.:  pusht,  f.,  P. 

Back-band — bdr-kash,  m. 

Backbone — rlrh,  f.,  H. :  vide  Vertebra. 

Baka,in — the  Persian  Lilac ;  vide  Neem. 

Ball — dawd,l  kl  goli. 

Balling  Iron — tdlu-kash,  m. :  halqa,  m. 

Bamboo — bans,  m.,  H. 

Bandage — patti,  f.,  H.  :  thandi  patti  (cold  bandage). 

Bark — chhdl,  f.,  H.  (of  tree). 

Barley — jaw,  m. :  vide  also  Wheat. 

Bay — kumayt,  Ar.,  P.  and  Hindustani,  ordinary  bay :  teliyd  kumayt 
(very  dark  bay  ;  coloured  as  though  it  had  had  "oil "  rubbed  over 
it  =  Idkhori  kumayt)  :  dthoiv  gdnth  kumayt,  bay,  with  black  stockings 
on  all  four  legs  ("  eight  joints ")  up  to  the  knees  and  houghs  : 
{kumayt  is  not  regarded  as  a  radical  colour  in  horses,  but  as  a 
mixture  of  bur  or  chesnut,  q.  v.,  and  black ;  it  is  likened  to  the 
colour  of  dried  dates)  :  ahmar,  Ar.,  all  bays,  light  or  dark  (Algeria)  : 
kahar,  P. :  qara  kahar.  P.,  dark  bay  :  vide  also  Roan. 

Beans — sem.  f.,  H.  (broad)  :  lobiyd,  H.,  and  bdqild,  Ar.,  m.  (different 
kinds). 

Bearing-rein — gol-bdg 

Bedding — bichdli,  f.,  H. 

Belly-band— 29e^i;,  f.,  H. 

JBel-vrtjit — bel,  m.,  H.  (specially  useful  in  dysentery). 

Betel — pdn,  m.,  H.  (the  leaf). 

Bile — pitta,  m.,  H.  (also  gall-bladder)  :  safrd,  Ar. :  vide  also  Humour. 

Bit — dahdna,  P.  (curb)  :  qaza,l,  f.  (snaffle). 

Bite,  to — kdtnd. 

Biter — danddn-glr,  adj..  P.,  a  horse  that  savages  in  its  stable :  moza-glr, 
adj.,  a  horse  that  bites  its  rider's  legs,  lit.  "stocking-grabber": 
kattar,  adj.,  H. 
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Black — In  India  and  in  Persia  a  black  horse  is  styled  mtishM  or  mushkin, 
from  mushk,  "  musk."  Mushkl  or  mushkin  is  properly  jet-black  and 
shiny.  (One  Indian  writer  uses  siyah  to  signify  a  dull  black  or 
brown.)  Mallikdksha,  S.,  obs.  black  with  two  wall-eyes  and  four 
white  stockings.  Adham,  Ar.,  a  stable-term  amongst  Arabs  for 
black ;  amongst  Indians  it  was  regarded  as  a  radical  and  auspicious 
colour  ;  by  adham  the  Indians  meant  real  black  "  like  the  black-bee, 
or  the  male  ko,el,  or  the  black  buffalo  "  ;  the  word  is  obsolete  in 
India. 

"Black-eyed" — qara-qilz,  T.,  "black-eyed,"  a  term  now  obsolete  in 
India. 

"Black-eared" — shdm-karan,  S.,  with  black  tips  to  the  ears;  term 
practically  obsolete. 

"  Black-kneed  " — vide  Stocking. 

'  Black-tongued  " — siydh-zahdn,  adj.,  "  black-tongued  "  ;  and  siydJi- 
tdlu,  adj.,  "  with  black  palate  "  :   unlucky,  except  in  a  black  horse. 

Bladder — phdnkni,  f.,  H.  (of  animals)  :  masdna,  Ar.,  gen. 

Blanket — kambal  or  kammal,  m.,  H.  :  dhussd. 

Blaze — qashqa  or  qashqd,  T.,  the  sect-mark  on  the  forehead  of  Hindus, 
and  hence  any  white  mark  on  the  forehead  of  a  horse  :  mdJi-ru,  adj. 
and  subs.,  lit.  "  moon-faced,"  with  the  whole  face  white,  i.e.,  with  a 
blaze  extending  to  the  eyes  in  a  broad  stripe  down  the  nose^ 
ghurrah  sdyilah,  Ar.,  with  a  blaze  extending  to  the  eyes,  the  white 
also  "  flowing  down  "  to  the  nose  in  a  broad  stripe,  "  the  breadth  of 
the  whole  nose"  :  shakll,  with  a  narrow  reach  :  ^aqrab,  lit.  "scorpion," 
any  white  on  the  forehead  if  it  has  coloured  hairs  in  it,  a  broken 
blaze:  pack-  ov  pdnch-kaliydn,  Urdu,  adj.,  with  four  white  stockings 
and  a  blaze ;  vide  Stocking,  Reach,  and  Star. 

Blazed — aaharr,  Ar.,  marked  with  a  ghurrah,  vide  supra  and  Star. 

Bleed,  to — fasd  kholnd,  to  let  the  blood  by  opening  a  vein. 

Blinker — kan-pattd,  m.,  H, 

Blister — ^^pldstar^'  (Eug.) ,  lagdnd,  to  apply  a  blister:  chhald,  m.,  H. 
(parnd),  the  pustule. 

Blood — lohu,  ra.,  H.  :  kh/ln,  m.,  P. :  vide  also  Thorough-bred,  and 
Humour. 

"  Blotched  " — kanhwd,  H.,  with  blotches  of  black,  white,  and  chesnut : 
vide  Spotted. 

Blue-stone — nlU-tutiyd,  f.,  H. 

"  Boar-tusked  " — vide  Tusk. 

Bob-tailed — landurd  or  lundd,  H. 

Body-roller — fardkhl,  f. 

Bog-spavin — vide  Spavin. 

Boil  -  phord,  m.,  H. :  dumbal,  m.,  P. 

Bone — haddl,  f.,  H.  :  khdmosha,  turbinated  bone  (neai'  nostrils). 

Borax — suhdgd,  m.,  H. 
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BoRBORYGMi — qardqur  (a  grumbling  in  the  guts). 

Boring  —ek-bdgd,  adj. 

Boss — pJiiil,  m.,  H.,  lit.  "  flower  "  :  vide  Rosette. 

tJoTS — lik  (eggs)  :  bar,  f.,  H.  (larvae,  lit.  wasp). 

Bowel — vide  Obstruction. 

BnAm—bhejd,  m.,  H.  :  maghz,  m.,  P. 

Bran — chokur,  m.,  H.  (of  wheat  or  barley). 

Brand,  to — ddghnd  or  ddgh  dend. 

Break  in,  to — nikdlnd  (=  "  educate  "). 

Breast-plate — sina-band :  pesh-band. 

Breechen — pushtang. 

Breeding-district — khet,  m.,  H. 

Bridle — lagdm,  m. 

Brow-band — kan-sird,  m.,  H. :  mdthd-patti :  matheli. 

Brown — khaird,  "  of  the  colour  of  catechu  "  :  bhilrd  (?) 

Brittle-feet — sum-khdrd,  subs.,  the  disease  :  vide  Foot. 

Bruise — chot,  f.,  H.  (lagnd). 

Brush — hathi,  f.,  a  hair-glove  for  horses  ;  brash,  m.,  Eng. 

"Brush,"  to — yiewar  lagnd  {newar,  f.,  H.,  is  properly  the  fetlock). 

Buck,  to — kandhi  mdrnd. 

Buckle — baksu,d,  m.,  Eng. :  su,i,  f.,  H,,  tongue  of  buckle  {lit.  "  needle  ") . 

"  Bursatee  " — barsdti. 

Buttress — sum-tardsh,  a  naH-band's  buttress. 


O 

Calf-kneed  (or  back  at  the  knees) — ghutne  plchhe  ko  mure  lm,e. 

Calkin — khuntl,  f.,  H.  (peg,  &c.). 

"  Camel-backed  " — vide  Koach-backed. 

''Camel-hung" — shutur-fota,   adj.    {lit.    with     scrotum    like    a  camel 3 

meaning  not  clear). 
"  Camel-jointed  " — vide  Knees. 
"  Camel-mouthed  " — shutur-danddn,    adj.,  with  projecting   or   irregular 

teeth  ;  also  under-hung  ;  sometimes  =  toothless,  q.  v. 
Camphor — kdfur. 

Canker  in  the  Feet — kaf-gird,  subs. 
Cannon-bone — nali,  f.,  H. :  wazlj,  Ar. 
Canter — vide  Gallop. 
Canthus  of  the  Eye — vide  Eyelid. 
Capped  Elbow — khisd,  H.,  corruption  of   Persian  kisa,   lit.    "  a   purse, 

&c.  " :  rasaull,  H.,  lit.  "  tumour,"  vide  Elbow. 
Capped  Hough — kuhniyd:  kunch  kl  rasull,  i.,  H. 
Capped  Knee — zdnuwd. 

Caraway-seeds — siydh  zira:  vide  Ajwd,in  and  Cumin. 
Carrots — gdjar,  f.  and  m.,  H. 
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Cartilage — khurri  or  khurri  haddJ,  f.,  H. 

Caster — ndqis  or  nikammd  ghord  :  nazarl  ghord,  prop,  horse  to  bo  cast, 
lit.  horse  "  under  observation." 

Castors — vide  Chesnuts. 

Castor  Oil — rendl  hd  tel  or  renri  kd  tel. 

Cataract — motiyd-bind,  m.,  H. 

Catarrh — zukhdm,  Ar.  ;  sardi,  f.,  P.  :  kandr,  ni.,  Panj.,  vide  Cold. 

"  Cat-eyed  " — vide  Wall-eyed  and  Pig-eyed. 

Chaff — bhusd,  m.,  H.,  chopped  straw,  also  chaff. 

Chalk — kharl  mitti.  f.,  H. 

Charcoal — ko,eld,  m.,  H.  (generally  used  for  cooking  grain,  as  horses 
will  not  eat  smoked  food). 

Chari — the  leaves  oijawdr  (used  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle). 

Cheek — gdl,  m.,  H. 

Chesnut — bur^  described  as  being  red  like  unground  saffron  or  the  red 
of  the  pomegranate  flower  ;  it  means  chesnut,  a  radical  and 
auspicious  colour  in  horses ;  the  term  is  obsolete  in  India  except 
in  treatises  on  horses  ;  vide  Bay  :  surang,  H.,  chesnut  all  over  :  teliyd 
surang  or  mahu,d  surang,  liver  chesnut :  surang-i  Idkhori,  dark  but 
not  liver  chesnut :  surang-i  kishmishl,  the  colour  of  old  sultana 
raisins  ;  surang-i  mirgd,  a  fawn  chesnut ;  surang-i  zarda,  a  golden 
chesnut :  ashqar,  Ar.,  chesnut  (dark  or  light)  all  over  :  ahwa,  Ar., 
apparently  a  liver-chesnut,  an  uncommon  colour  in  the  desert. 

Chesnuts — -par,  m.,  H.,  lit.  wing  or  feather :  muhr,  Ind.  Pers. 
manuscript. 

Chest — chhdtl,  f.,  H.  :  slna,  m.,  P. :  sag-dast,  adj.,  "  with  forelegs  like  a 
dog  "  is  said  of  a  horse  with  a  flat  narrow  chest,  "  both  legs  coming 
out  of  the  same  hole  "  ;  or  of  a  horse  with  unmuscular  fore-arms. 

Chest-foundered — sina-hand  ;  chhdtl -hand. 

Chillies — Idl  mirch,  t,  H.,  red  chillies,  red  pepper;  harl  niirch,  green 
chillies. 

Chiretta — chiraytd  or  chird,etd,  m.,  H.  (a  very  bitter  herb,  a  kind  of 
gentian  ;  some  horses  will  eat  powdered  chiretta  greedily). 

Clip — thokar,  f.,  H.,  clip  to  horse-shoe. 

Clippers — vide  Scissors. 

Clothing — kaprd,  gen. :  gardani  (body-piece)  and  chhdtl-hand  (breast- 
piece)  :  kan-sild,  m.,  H.  (hood)  :  jhul,  a  heavy  body-piece  of  blanket 
and  felt :   thandi  gardani  (light,  summer — )  :  vide  Blanket. 

Clover — shaftal,  m.,  T.  P. :  tipatyd,  m.,  H. 

Clyster-pipe — -pichkdrl,  f.,  H. :  vide  Enema. 

Clyster-stick — vide  Suppository. 

Cold — balghami  tap,  a  bad  feverish  cold  :  vide  Catarrh. 

Colic — qillinj,  gen.  term  :  kurkurl,  spasmodic  :  bddsi'd,  flatulent. 


1  Bilr  is  still  current  amongst  the  Baluchis,  and  also  in  Persia. 
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Collar — halqa,  m.  (of  harness). 

Colour — There  are  four  radical  and  auspicious  colours  in  horses  (1) 
Abyaz,  Ar.,  pure  white,  q.  v. ;  (2)  Adham,  Ar.,  pure  black,  q.  v. ; 
(3)  Bur,  chesaut,  q.  v. ;   (4)   Zarda,  golden,  i.e.,  yellow  dun  q.  v. 

Jaimangal,  lit.  "  of  auspicious  victory,"  is  a  horse  with  two  wall- 
eyes, a  blaze,  one  white  stocking  and  a  white  belly;  said  to  be 
worshipped  by  a  Raja  in  Madras. 

There  are  said  to  be  three  shades  of  bay  and  chesnut — 
hishmishl,  the  colour  of  Sultana  raisins,  Idhhi,  the  colour  of  lac  or 
deep  red,  and  teliyd,  a  very  dark  shade  inclined  to  black.  Bad-rang, 
Urdu,  adj.,  "  bad-coloured,"  applied  to  horses  of  nondescript  or 
bad  colours,  not  to  those  with  merely  inauspicious  markings. 
Musmat  or  bahim,  Ar.,  all  of  one  colour  :  vide  Spotted. 

Colt — vide  Foal. 

Comb — kanghl,  f.,  H. 

Constipation — qahz. 

CoNSUMPnON — hhushk-bel,  consumption  in  horses  :   vide  Farcy. 

Contracted-heels — vide  Foot. 

Corn — -pewd  (in  hoof)  :  vide  Grain. 

Coronet — hhaun  or  hhon,  f.  (also  eyebrow)  :  sum  hi  maghzl. 

Cough — surfa,  P. :  dhdnsl,  f.,  H.,  a  hard  dry  cough  ;  khdnsi,  H.,  a  cough 
from  cold. 

Cough,  to — dhdnsnd,  H.,  to  have  a  hard  dry  cough  ;  khdnsnd,  H.,  to 
cough  from  cold. 

Country-bred — desl-ghord,  m.,  H. 

Courageous — jdn-bdz,  adj. 

Cow-dung — vide  Dung. 

Cow-houghed — kuUch  and  kachal,  adj.,  H. 

Cow- KICK,  to — qainchl  mdrnd  :   (also  to  strike  with  a  fore-foot  ?). 

Cracked  Heels — gdmcM  men  chhewur  (?)  :  ghore  kl  biwd,l  phat-ga,i, 
{biwd,i  =  chilblain) . 

"  Cradle  " — danda,  m.,  H.,  lit.  stick. 

Cram,  to — galiydnd.  [Unpalatable  food  is  administered  by  cramming ; 
horses,  in  old-fashioned  Rajas'  stables,  were  made  pig-fat  by 
cramming  with  messes  made  of  sugar,  butter,  &c.,  as  fowls  are  said 
to  be  crammed  in  France.] 

Cramp — tashannuj,  Ar.,  gen.;  spec,  cramp  all  over  the  body. 

Cream — vide  White. 

Cress — hdlon  or  hdlim  :  [Horse-dealer's  receipt : — Take  20  lbs.  of  cress 
(hdlon),  10  of  fenugreek,  8  of  turmeric  and  8  of  mustard.  Pound 
the  turmeric,  and  grind  the  remaining  ingredients  in  a  hand-mill. 
Take  1  lb.  of  above,  and  1  lb.  of  gur  or  raw  unrefined  sugar,  and 
make  into  a  sherbet  by  adding  two  quarts  of  water  or  milk.  The 
mixture  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Leave  all 
night  to  soak,  and  give  before  dawn.     If  the  horse  will  not  take 
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the  mixture,  it  is  crammed.  When  it  has  eaten  80  lbs.  of  the 
spices  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  gur  it  will  be  in  dealers',  but 
not  too  soft,  condition.     To  be  given  in  the  rains  or  in  winter.]. 

CKin-BiTER— m'Je  Wind-ffnch. 

CROTO^—jamdl-gota,  m.,  H.  (bean)  ; — hi  tel  ( — oil). 

Crupper— (ZmjwcM. 

Crust  op  Hoop — sMM,  m.,  P. 

"  Crystal-eyed  " — vide  Wall-eyed. 

Cumin  seed— z77-a,  Cuminum  cyminum. 

Curb — bajar  haddl 

Curb-chain — (dahane  k7)  zanjiri. 

Curry-comb — kharahrd,  m.,  H.  (ondrnd). 

Cut,  TO  —  zakhm  Jco  chdr-pdra  Jcarnd,  to  cut  a  cross  (-|-)  on  a  wound. 

Cyst— jW^?,  (?)  :  thailJ,  f.,  H.  (lit.  bag). 

D 

Dandruff — vide  Scurf. 

Dappled — gul-ddr. 

Dates — khajur,  m.  and  f .,  H.,  khurma,  m,,  P.  (given  to  horses  and  camels 

in  parts  of  Persia  and  Arabia). 
Defect — 'ayh,  Ar.,  m.,  any  defect  or  vice :   quhh,  Ar.,  m.,  any  ugliness  or 

outward  defect. 
Diabetes — vide  Staling. 

DiARRHCEA — dast  (dnd)  :  is,hdl,  m. :  pet  chalnd,  vulg. 
Digest,  to — hazm  Jcarnd. 

Digestive — pdchah,  m.,  H.,  gen. :  chdran,  m.,  H.  a  digestive  powder. 
Dill — soyd  or  sowd,  m.,  H. 
Disease — saugandl,  an  obscure  disease  in  which  the  horse  wastes  away 

and  becomes  somnolent,   while    the  eyes  become   light-coloured  or 

whitish. 
Dock — durn  hi  haddJ. 
"  Dog-legged  " — vide  Chest. 
"  DoG-TONGUED  " — sag-zabdn,  adj.,  said  of  a  horse  that  hangs  its  tongue 

out  when  ridden  ;  a  horse  with  this  defect  is  also  called  mdr-zabdn 

or  "  snake-tongued." 
"  DoG-TOOTH  " — vide  Teeth. 
Double — damdama,  an  "  on  and  off." 

"  DovE-cOLOURED  "—fdkhta,t,  coloured  like  the  large  Indian  turtle-dove. 
Drench,  to — juldb  pildnd,  or  dend.. 
Drive,  to — Jidnlcnd,  gen. 
Dropped-hip — vide  Hip. 
Dull,  to  be — sust  hond. 
Dun — samand,  P.,  H.,  dun  with  black  mane  and  tail ;  sliirgha,  Pushtu, 

dun   with   lighter  mane  and    tail  ;    dfidhiyd   shirgka,   light   dun  all 

over ;  dudJiiyd  samxmd,  very  light  dun  wif-h  black  mane,  forelock, 
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and  tail  and  four  black  legs :  teliyd  samand,  a  very  dark  dun  with 
black  legs,  and  black  mane  and  tail  :  samand-i  qdnun,  obs.,  as  before 
but  still  darker:  samand-i  siydh  zdnfi,  a  dan  with  four  black  stock- 
ings :  samand-i  gul-ddr,  a  dappled  dun:  qulld  or  qftld  (T.  ?),  a 
bright  red-dun  that  is  almost  a  light  bay,  with  dun  mane  and  tail, 
and  black  "  list"  :  sandall,  adj.,  of  the  colour  of  sandal-wood,  i.e.,  a 
lisrht  dun  with  the  same  coloured  mane  and  tail :  hordd,  a  dull  dun 

o 

(the  colour  of  country  leather)  with  black  stripes  on  its  legs  :  zarda, 
a  term  applied  in  manuscripts  to  all  duns ;  is  regai^ded  as  a  radical 
and  auspicious  colour  in  horses  and  is  compared  to  the  yellow  of  gold 
or  the  yellow  in  the  interior  of  the  niltlfar  or  white  water-lily  ;  the 
skin  should  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  hair. 

Dung — lid,  f,,  dung  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  or  elephants :  pishJcdl  or 
pisTikal,  and  menghl,  the  hard  dung  of  goats,  sheep,  and  camels  : 
gohar,  m.,  H.,  cow-dung :  wpld,  m.,  H.,  cakes  of  cow-dung  worked  up 
for  burning :  sargln,  m.,  P.,  cow-  or  horse-dung. 

Dysentery — pecMsh,  f.,  H. :  vide  Mucus. 

Dyspepsia — bddi,  dyspepsia  and  indigestion. 

E 

Ear — kdn,  m.,  H. :   kanotl,  f.,  H.,  tip  of  the  ear  of  a  man,  a  horse,  or  any 

animal. 
**  Eared  " — gosh-ddr,  adj.,  said  of  a  horse  with  a  third  ear  growing  out 

of  the  root  of  one  ear  :  unlucky. 
Elbow — agll-huhni,  f.,  H. :  mirfaq,  Ar. :  vide  Capped-elbow. 
Elephantiasis— /ZZ-pa,  lit.  "  elephant-foot." 
"  Elephant-skin  " — gaj-chirm,  subs.,  an  incurable  disease  in  which  the 

skin  thickens  in  parts,   assuming  the  speckled  appearance  of  an 

elephant's  skin. 
"  Elephant-toothed  " — vide  Tusk. 
Enema — huqna,  an  enema  and  also  its  contents  :  huqna  karnd,  v.     [An 

ordinary  enema  for  a  horse  is  a  quart  of  milk,  2  lbs.  of  melted  butter, 

^  lb.  of  honey,  and  white  sugar.     The  Indian  enema  consists  of  a 

leather  bag  with  a  tube.] 
Enteritis — hoghma. 
Entire — dndu,  adj.  (of  any  animal)  :  nar-ghord,  snbs. :  vide  also  Stallion 

and  Uncastrated. 
Epilepsy — mirgl,  f.,  H. 
Erysipelas — surkh-hdd ;   sometimes  this  disease  is  called  zahr-hdd,  but 

vide  Lymphangitis. 
Ewe-necked — vide  "  Strap-necked  "  :  shutur-gardan,  long-necked  and  also 

ewe-necked  (lit.  "camel-necked  "). 
Excrescence — thani,   f.,    wart-like   excrescences   at   the   mouth   of   tlie 

sheath,  the  size  of  a  date  ;  maul,  the  same  if  very  small ;  latter  not  a 

defect.     A  horse  possessing  these  is  called  thanl-ddr  or  manl-ddr. 
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Eye — ilnkh,  f.,  H.:  ndkhuna,  chemosis;  infiltration,  usually  inflamatory,  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  cellular  tissue  connecting  it  with  the 
eyeball,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  rises  up  to  a  considerable  height 
around  the  cornea ;  also  chymosis.  PhfiU,  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
vide  Opacity :  ch7nf,  f.,  H.,  speck  (in  eye  or  elsewhere)  :  Us  Jn  nazar 
achclihl  hai,  "  he  has  a  good  eye  for  a  horse."     Vide  Black-eyed. 

Eyelash — papni,  f.,  H. 

Eyelid — Jcoya,  m.,  eyelid  ;  the  canthus  of  the  eye. 

P 

False  Gelding — vide  Gelding. 

Farcy — vide  Glanders  :  bel,  Tchundm,  gum-ndm,  and  had-ndm  are  all 
dealers'  terms  for  the  same  disease. 

Farrier — na'l-band,  shoeing-smith :  haytar,  Ar.,  a  shoeing-smith  as  well 
as  a  veterinary  surgeon  :  sdlotrl,  H.,  veterinary  surgeon. 

"Favour,"  to — hath  (ydpd,on)  hachdnd,  to  favour  a  leg;  vide  Tender. 

Fawn — SMrdzl,  lit.  the  colour  of  the  fihtrdzl  breed  of  pigeon,  that  is, 
fawn  with  white  belly  and  four  white  legs  :  mirgd,  H.,  and  ghizdll, 
P.,  fawn-coloured  all  over,  lit.  "  gazelle-coloured." 

.Feather — bhauiirl,  hlidiiwarl,  Hindi,  and  pech-i  via.  P.,  a  "  feather  "  in 
the  coat  of  a  horse.  Feathers  have  endless  names  expressive  of 
good  or  bad  luck  according  to  their  position,  number,  and  shape ; 
the  following  are  a  few  examples  :  khosha  (lit.  "  bunch  of  grapes, 
an  ear  of  corn  or  a  cluster")  was  a  Moghul  term  for  two  or  more 
feathers  on  the  forehead  :  dogar,  the  Panjabi  name  for  the  same  : 
sengan  or  chimtd  sengan  (probably  connected  with  the  word  slngli — a 
horn),  qainchi,  "scissors,"  and  mendha — "a  ram"  (butting  to 
misfortune),  were  terms  for  these  feathers  where  one  was  above  the 
other:  mdrnt  {lit.  "elephant's  trunk")  name  of  a  feather  behind 
the  knees  or  near  the  scrotum. 

Feed — nihdri,  morning-feed;  also  extra  food;  or  the  pick-me-up  given 
to  ekJcd  ponies,  &c.,  on  a  journey  :  ^  ddna,  m.,  grain,  often  used  for 
the  evening  feed  ;  colloquially  often  means  "  gram." 

Feeder — ham-khor,  adj.,  a  poor-feeder:  petti,  adj.,  greedy-feeder  {lit. 
glutton) :  bhfikel,  Pan].,  and  bhukkar  in  Behar  (always  hungry). 

Feet — vide  Canker. 

Fennel — satmf,  Hindi;  bddi/dn,  Turki  and  Pors.,  Fceniculum  vulgare. 

Fenugreek — methl,  H. 

Fetlock — mutthl,  m.,  of  fore-  or  hind-leg. 

Fever  — ^ajo-i  larza,  s.m.,  ague  :   bcdglimi  tap,  a  bad  feverish  cold. 

Fill,  TO  (of  leg) — pay  dnd  ;  or  pay  (or  nas)  men  warm  and  :  vide  Sprain. 

FiLLY' — vide  Foal. 


1  2  ozs.  turmeric,  with  \\\)  to  1  lb.  of  gvr  or  raw  sugar,  and  an  equal  amount  of 
dtd  or  coarse  flour,  is  an  ordinary  receipt. 
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Fire,  to, — ddghnd  (also  to  brand). 

Fish — mdchhll,  f.,  H.,  and  mdht,  f.,  P. ;  in  some  places  given  to  horses 

and  cattle. 
Fistula — vide  Sinus. 
Flank — kokh,  f.,  H. 
Flat-feet — vide  Foot. 
Flatulency — riydh,  f.  (Ar.  pi.  of  rlh). 

Flea-bitten  grey — magasl,  Hindu  and  Pars. :  abrash,  Ar.,  vide  Grrey. 
Fleam — vide  Lancet. 
Flour — maida,   m.,    H.    (fine  wheaten)  :   did,  m.,   H.    (coarse  flour,  of 

anything) . 
"  Flowered  " — vide  Spotted. 
Fly — makkht,  f.,  H.  :  vide  also  Horse-fly. 
Flyblows — sdhi,  f.,  H. 
Foal. — bachherd,  H.,  gen.,  colt :  bachhen,  H.,  gen.,  filly  :  nd-hand,  until 

two  years  old :    du-yak,  three-year  old  :    chdr-sdld,  four-year  old  : 

muhr,  Ar.,    when    first   born:    hawll,    Ar.,    one-year   old:    gabhin, 

adj.,  "  in  foal." 
Foam — kaf,  m.,  P. 

Fodder — patthd,  m.,  H. :  chdra,  m.  ;  vide  Wheat. 
Foment,  to — bhapdr  dena,  to  foment  or  steam  :  senknd,  a  general  term 

for  the  many  ways  of  wet  and  dry  fomenting  and  steaming,  and 

also  for  toasting ;   (the  word  also  means  to  incubate,  of  birds)  :  vide 

Steam. 
Foot,  Feet — sum,  P.    (uncloven)  ;    klmr,  Hindi   (cloven)  :    chapdti-sum, 

H.,  adj.  (lit.  "pancake-hoofed"),  flat-footed  with  brittle  or  pumiced 

feet:   khar-suma  (lit.   "ass-hoofed"),  with  straight  and  bad  hoofs  ; 

the  term  gives  the  idea  of  tripping  ;  [one  would  expect  "  ass-hoofed  " 

to  mean  "  with  contracted  heels  "]. 
Forage — ddna  ghds,  m.,  H.  :  rdtib,  any  daily  allowance  :  vide  Fodder. 
Forearm — bdztl,  m..  P.;  zira',  Ar. :   ('"  the  forearms  should  be  muscular 

and  look  like  a  fish,  mdhl  "). 
Forehead — peshdni,    f. :    qubh-peshdnl,    adj.,    said    of    a    horse    with    a 

projecting  or  bulging  forehead. 
Forelock — chontJ,    Hindi :   ndsiya,    Ar.   and   Hindu.     [Saises  have   an 

objection  to  cutting  off  the  forelock.] 
Forge,  to — wa'Z  bajdnd  (of  horses). 
Frog — putU :  vide  Opacity. 


Gall-nut — vide  Oak-gall. 

Gallop — poya,  m.,  or  t')o,i,  f.,  a  very  slow  gallop  or  a  canter ;  chdr-tag 
(daurnd),  a  faster  gallop  :  sarpat,  f.,  and  adv.,  fully  extended  :  poya 
chalnd,  v.,  to  go  at  a  slow  gallop  or  at  a  canter :  fatti  daurdnd,  or 
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sarpat  daicrunu,  or  pheuJcnd,  to  go  at  a  full  gallop  :  dapatnu,  to  go  at 
a  full  gallop  (also  to  shout  out  in  a  threatening  manner  to  an 
enemy,  to  servants). 

"  Gazelle-bellied  " — vide  Herring-gutted. 

Geld,  to — aJchta  karnil  :  khafi  Jc,  spec,  for  goats,  and  cocks :  hadhiyd  h. 
gen.,  but  spec,  for  rams  or  bulls. 

Gelding — akhta,  adj. :  akhta-wdr,  false-gelding,  said  of  a  horse  that  has 
apparently  no  testes  :  a  birth  defect. 

Ginger^ — adraJc,  f.,  P.  (green)  :  so-nth,  m.,  H.  (dry). 

Girth — tang:  chMp,  f.,  H.  (girth -tugs). 

Girth-gall — ta7ig  kd  lugnd. 

Glanders — k/iundk :  bad-ndm  :  semha  or  semhha.  There  are  two  kinds, 
"male"  and  "female":  the  "male"  attacks  the  forepart  of  the 
horse  and  the  "  female  "  the  hinder :  bel,  or  hadnd/m-i  nar  is  Farcy, 
while  had-ndm-i  mdda,  the  female,  is  Glanders  ;  vide  Farcy. 

Glove — hattJu,  f.,  H.,  a  hair-glove  ;  vide  Brush. 

GODOWN  OF  Water — gJmnt,  f.,  H. ;   [ghfmtna,  to  swallow]. 

GoOR — vide  Gur. 

Goose-RUMPED — tabar-gun,  adj.,  lit.  "axe-like,"  i.e.,  wedge-like;  said  of  a 
horse  with  triangular-looking  quarters  when  viewed  from  behind  ; 
a  great  defect.  A  horse  with  tabar-gdn  quarters  is  goose-rumped  as 
well,  and  the  quarters  usually  narrow  to  a  point  behind. 

Gram — chand,  m.,  sing,  or  pi. :  vide  Feed. 

Granulate,  to — angnr  bharnd,  H. 

Grass — ghds,  f.,  H. :  dii.h  ghds,  f.,  H.  :  khalal,  Panjabi. 

Grass-cutter — ghasiydrd,  H. ;  a  cutter  or  a  seller  of  grass. 

Grease,  to — chikndnd :  chuparnd,  gen.,  to  smear  thickly. 

Grey — sabza  or  sabzd,  P.  H.,  grey  with  dark  mane  and  tail  :  nlla  sabza 
dark  iron-grey:  sanjdb,  H.  (from  Per.  siiijdb,  the  grey  squirrel")  grey 
with  the  skin  black  and  white  in  patches  (the  black  patches  on  the 
skin  are  often  noticeable  only  when  the  animal  is  wet) :  Idl-sabza,  H., 
nutmeg  grey:  s?(rMa,  according  to  some  a  grey,  or  white,  with  white 
mane  and  tail,  and  a  dark  skin  ;  according  to  others  a  nutmeg-grey, 
and.  according  to  one  writer  this  is  one  of  the  radical  colours,  being 
of  the  hue  of  pure  saffron,  vide  Colour  :  boz,  T.  (a  term  now  obsolete 
in  India),  some  kind  of  light  grey :  asfar,  Ar.,  lit.  "  yellow  "  and 
as,7iab,  Ar.,  nutmeg  grey ;  rummdni  in  Baghdad  colloquial  {lit. 
scarlet,  like  the  pomegranate  flower)  ditto :  azraq,  Ar.,  blue-grey 
(Algeria)  :  ash,hab,  Ar.,  white-grey,  that  is,  grey  exclusive  of  nut- 
meg grey  :  vide  White,  and  Flea-bitten. 

Grind — dalnd  (coarsely)  :  plsnd  (finely). 

Gripes — marord. 

1  "  Gingerin<( "  ;  Indian  dealers  use  a  chilli. 

^  Grey  squirrel  and  not  ermine.    The  white  bellies  of  the  sinjdb  are  sewn 
together  separately  from  the  backs  and  dotted  with  the  black  ear-tips. 
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Groom — sd,is,  subs. 

Groom,  to — mdlish  harnd  :  vide  Rub. 

Grumbling — vide  Borborygmi. 

Gullet — halq^,  m.,  Ar. 

Gum — gond,  m.,  H.  (gum  Arabic)  :  mastaki  (mastic) :  katird  (tragacanth)  : 

gogal  (gum  gogal). 
Gums — masurlid  or  masurd,  m.,  H. 
Gur — Qur,  m.,  H.,  raw  unrefined  sugar. 

H 

Hair — rongtd,  H.,  fine  hair  on  the  body  of  man  or  animals ;  Tom.,  m.,  or 
fo,dn  or  rowan,  m,,  sing.,  pi.  ro,en  ditto:  hdl,  m.,  sing,  and  pi.,  long 
thick  hair  of  mane  or  tail,  or  of  men's  heads  and  faces. 

Half-bred — jurda,  P.,  by  an  Abrab  sire  out  of  a  Persian  dam. 

Halter — nuhtd,  m.,  H. 

Hambs — hasli  or  hai'/sU,  f.,  H.  (lit.  the  collar-bone  and  also  a  gold  or 
silver  ornament  for  the  neck). 

Handful — unjal  bhar  (double)  :  viutthl  (a  fist  full)  :  eh  unjal  (one  open 
handful ;  also  lap)  :  chullil  (a  single  handful  of  liquid) . 

Hard — ghore  Jed  badan  gathlld  ho-gayd  or  gath-gayd. 

Hard-mouthed — munh-zor :  sina-zor,  adj.  (properly  said  of  a  hard- 
mouthed  horse  that  touches  its  chest  with  its  chin)  :  bad-lagdm  :  vide 
Runaway. 

Harness — sdz,  m.,  P.  :  aggal  pichchhal  Jed  sdz  (tandem  harness). 

Haw — batdna,  ra.,  the  haw  of  the  eye ;  the  conjunctiva  membrane. 

Head — sir,  m.,  H.  :  sar,  m.,  P. 

Head-collar — vide  Halter. 

Head-ropes — agdrl. 

Headstall — sir-duwdli  (of  a  bridle)  :  vide  Halter. 

Heart — dil,  m.,  P. 

Heat-stroke — sir  par  garmi  cJiar-ga,t:  garmd-zadagl,  P. 

Heel — JeJiunti,  heel  of  man  or  horse. 

Heel-ropes — pncJiJidri,  f.,  H. 

Hemp — bJiang  or  bJidng,  f.,  H.  (leaves  of  Indian  hemp)  ;  sabzl  (ditto)  : 
gdnjd,  m.,  H.  (the  dried  flowers)  :  cJiaras  (the  resin)  :  vide  Tow. 

Herring-gutted — dlm-sJdJeam,  lit.  "  gazelle-bellied  "  :  patll  pet-wdld,  H. 

Hiccough — fawdq,  Ar. :  JiicJiJei,  f.,  H. 

Hide-bound — jild  JchusJiJe  Jiond. 

High-stepping — dJiamdl  Jearnd,  to  step  high;  so  called  from  the  noise 
made  by  the  horses's  feet ;  {lit.  a  kind  of  springing  dance  to  a  tom- 
tom, common  amongst  cowherds  and  low  class  Hindus ;  the  dancer 
springs  up  and  down  on  his  own  ground  singing  loudly). 

High-withered — vide  Withers. 

Hind-quarters — puttJid,,  m.,  H. :  vide  also  Quarters. 
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Hip — kultl,  hip:  gd,o  kftld,  adj.,  lit.  "ox-hipped,"  i.e.,  with  ragged  hips: 
kam-ktlld  or  ek-surln,  adj.,  with  dropped  hip,  with  one  hip  lower 
than  the  other :  singhdrd  kiild,  adj.  (lit.  "  with  hips  like  the 
singhdrd  or  water-nut "). 

Hives — vide  Urticaria. 

Hobbles — muzaTnma  (for  hind  legs)  :  pd,on  chhdndnd  (to  hobble  and 
turn  loose). 

Hog,  to — bdbarl,  k.  (Eng.  ?  to  barber?). 

Hold,  to — -pet  rahnd  (of  a  mare  or  a  woman,  or  any  animal)  :  shikam- 
ddr  hond  (of  animals)  :  vide  Foal, 

Hole — ghar,  m.,  H.  (in  stirrup-leather). 

Hollow-backed — vide  Saddle-backed. 

Holsters — quhdr,  f . 

Honey — shahad,  m.,  Ar. :  madh.,  m.,  H. 

Hood — kmi-sild  :  vide  Clothing. 

Hoop — sum.,  m.,  P.  (uncloven)  ;  khur,  m.,  Hindi  (cloven)  :  shdkh,  m. 
(crust  of  hoof)  :  vide  Feet. 

HoOF-PiCKBR — sum-khodm,  f. 

"  Horned  " — shdkh-dar,  adj.,  said  of  a  horse  with  a  fleshy  growth  (like 
that  not  uncommonly  found  under  the  jaws  of  sheep  and  goats)  on 
the  head  or  elsewhere  ;  a  monstrosity  and  unlucky  ;  is  compared  to 
a  man  with  six  fingers. 

Horse — ghord,  m.,  H.,  and  ghori,  f. ;  gurud,  obs.,  H.,  a  horse  with  a  large 
yard,  large  testicles,  and  large  houghs  :  ghar  ghord  nakhds  mol,  Prov. 
"  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  "  (lit.  the  horse  is  at  home  but  the  price  is 
fixed  in  the  horse-market)  :  ghord  aur  randl  subh  dekhnd  chdhii/e,  "  a 
horse  and  a  '  woman  '  should  be  vetted  in  the  morning  " —  (Saying). 

Horse-fly — kuttd-makklil,  H.  :  khar-magas,  P. 

Horse -shoe — vide  Shoe. 

Horsing — ghori  dlang  ld,i,  "  the  mare  is  in  season." 

HoDQH — kiinch,  f.,  H.  :  pichhld  zdnil :  vide  Leg. 

Humours — khilt,  Ar.  pi.  akhldt,  the  four  humours  of  the  body,  viz., 
halgham  or  phlegm;  dam,  blood;  safrd,  bile;  and  sawdd,  black  bile  ; 
these  are  also  mixed  up  with  "  heat,"  "  cold,"  "  dryness,"  and 
"  damp,"  which  qualities  are  also  found  in  medicines. 

Hdmp — kohdn,  hump  of  camel  or  Indian  ox. 

I 

Ill-shaped — vide  Shape. 

Indian  Corn — (barl)  makd,i,  f.,  H. :  bhuttd,  m.,  H.,  the  uuinpe  heads 

(confused  with  juwdr,  large  millet,  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  which 

are  the  fodder  charJ). 
Indigestion — bad-hazml :  jaw-gird  and  bdd-glrd  (in  indigestion  a  horse 

appears  to  be  suffering  from  rheumatism)  :  dh-glrd  (also  water  in  the 

foot  from  Laminitis)  :  inde.  Dyspepsia. 
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Inflammation — sozish,  f.,  P. :  jalan,  f.,  H. 

Intestines — dnt,  f.,  H. ;  aidri,  f.,  H. 

iTCR  —  khujU,  ?.,  H.  (the  feeling  as  well  as  the  disease). 

J 

Jackal — vide  Wolf. 

Jade — maryal,  adj.  (applied  to  a  worn-out  horse  or  bullock). 

Jaundice  (common  in  India) — yaraqdn,  m.,  Ar. 

Jaw — jabrd,  m.,  H. 

Jawar — large-millet,  vide  Indian  corn. 

Jib,  to — gdh-glr  hond  or  arnd  :    hdrun,    Ar.  adj. :    hdrunl   kardan,    Ind. 

Pers.  MSS. 
Jibber — aryal,  adj. 

Joint — jor,  m.,  H. :  gdnth,  f.,  H. :  girah,  f .,  P. 
Judge — vide  Eye. 

K 

Kateera  (Jcatird) — vide  Gum. 

Keeper  (on  reins) — machhlJ,   f.,   H.  (lit.  "  a   fish  ")  :    chhalld,  m.,    H. 

(lit.  a  ring). 
Kerosine — mitti  kd  tel. 
Kick,  to — du-lattl  mdrnd  or  chaldnd  (with  both  hind  legs)  :   Idt  mdrnd 

(with  one  hind  leg)  :  pushtak  mdrnd  (with  both  hind  legs). 
Kicker — lattl-hdz ;  pushtak-bdz  ;  lattar  (?) 
Kidney — gurda,  m.,  P. 

"  Kite-coloured  " — chil,  obs.,  of  the  colour  of  the  Common  Kite. 
Knee — zdnu,   m.,   P. :     ghutnd,   m.,   H. :    shutur-band  or  camel-jointed  ; 

said  of  a  horse  with  long  fleshy  knees  like  a  camel ;  a  defect :  vide 

Capped-knee. 
Kumree — kamari,  f. 

L 

Lame — lang  :  kuhna-lang,  chronically  lame. 

Lameness — vide  Shoulder-lameness. 

Laminitis — sum  kl  tap :  vide  Indigestion,  and  Shoulder-lameness. 

Lam  PAS — tdluyd,  m. 

Lancet — nashtar,  poet,  neshtar,  lancet :  pachhnd,  a  barber's  instrument  for 

cutting  nails  and  also  for  scarifying. 
Laringitis — TchusTika. 
Laughing-mouthed — vide  Mouth. 
Lead — sendur,  H.,  red  oxide  of  lead. 
Lead,  to — tahldnd,  H.,  and  rol  karnd,  Eng.  (?)  (to  exercise  by  leading)  : 

bag  pakar-ke  le-jdnd  (lead  by  hand)  :  doriydkar  le-jdnd  (to  lead  by 

rope) . 
Leaf — pattd,  m.,  H. :  konpal  or  kopal,  f.,  H.,  young  leaves. 
Leech — jonk,  f.,  H. 

6  * 
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"Left-footed" — [Old-fashioned  Muslims  start  on  a  journey,  or  cross 
the  threshold  of  their  houses,  with  the  right  foot  first.  A  horse  that 
enters  a  ford  or  crosses  the  threshold  of  its  stable  with  the  "  left  " 
foot  first  is  an  unlucky  animal  and  is  styled  by  some  chap-dast  or 
"  left-footed."  The  proper  signification,  however,  of  chap-dast  is 
"  having  the  off-fore  white  "  (unlucky),  but  vide  under  Stocking]. 

Leg — htlth,  Hindi,  and  dast,  P.,  and  yad,  Ar.,  fore-leg  :  pd,on,  H.,  hind- 
leg,  and  jsa,  P.,  and  rijl,  Ar.  (ditto)  :  kamdn-pd,  adj.,  lit.  "bow- 
legged,"  is  applied  to  a  horse  with  the  proper  curve  in  the  hind-leg; 
straight-dropped  hind-legs  were  not  admired  nor  very  sickle-hocks. 
Murgh-pd,  &d].,  lit.  "cock-legged,"  that  is,  with  straight-dropped 
hind-legs ;  a  defect  according  to  old  authors :  probably  the  old- 
fashioned  swordsmen,  who  used  thorn  bits  and  chdr-jdma  or  felts 
instead  of  saddles,  found  that  the  slightly  sickle-houghed  horses 
jumped  off  quicker :  the  term  mtirgh-pd  is  sometimes,  but  incor- 
rectly, applied  to  a  horse  with  upright  pasterns.  For  Swelled-legs 
vide  Lymphangitis. 

Lentil — masnr,  f.,  H.,  the  edible  lentil ;  a  kind  of  ddl. 

Leopard-spotted — vide  Spotted. 

Leprosy — haras,  the  white  spotted  leprosy  ;  pes. 

Light-mouthed — ghore  ha  munh  narm  hai. 

Lime — chilnd,  m.,  H. 

Linseed — alsi  and  tisi :  als'i  hi  tel  (linseed  oil ;  in  the  bazars  til  or 
Sesamum  oil  is  often  sold  as  linseed  oil) :  vide  Oilcake. 

Lip — honth,  m.,  H. 

Lip-strap — bahddurl. 

"  List  " — selt. 

Litter — lid,  f.,  H.  (prop.,  horse-dung)  :   [khdd,  f.,  H.,  manure,  in  fields]. 

Liver — kaleji,  f.,  H.  (of  animals)  ;  kalejd  (of  man). 

Livery  Stables — argard,  m.,  H.  (also  a  riding-school,  and  a  cab-stand). 

Locust — tiddl  or  tiddl,  f.,  H.  :  malakh,  m.,  P.  (locusts  are  in  some  parts 
of  India  and  in  Arabia  given  to  horses  and  cattle). 

Loins — kamar,  f.,  P. 

LoNG-wiNDED — dur-dam. 

Lope — gurg-davl,  P.,  obs.  {lit.  "wolf-run  "). 

Lop-eared — pareshdn-gosh,  lit.  "  scatter-eared." 

Lunge,  to — lamhi  rassl  se  chakkar  dend  :  kdwdk  denn. 

Lungs — phephrd,  m.,  H. 

Lymphangitis — zahr-hdd,  lymphangitis,  oedema,  anasarca,  and  sometimes 
erysipelas,  q.  v. 

M 
Madness — dlwanagi. 

Maggots — hire,  pi.  of  klrd,  any  insect  or  small  crawling  thing. 

Maize — vide  Indian  corn. 

Make  much  of,  to — dildsa  dend  ;  thdpi  dend. 
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"  Man-eyed  " — vide  Wall-eyed. 

Mange — chul,  non-contagious  mange  :  agan-hdd,  contagious  mange  :  vide 
Prickly-heat,  and  Itch. 

Mare — ghori,  f.,  H. :  mddydn,  f.,  P. 

"  Mare-faced  " — tndda-ril,  said  of  a  horse  that  has  a  narrow  forehead 
and  flat  cheeks. 

Marigold — gendd,  ni.,  H.  gen.  :  phirki,  f.,  H.  (single)  :  hazdra  (gendd) 
(double)  :  gul-i  sad-barg,  P. 

Mark — qashqa  or  qashqd,  T.,  the  sect-mark  on  the  forehead  of  Hindus  ; 
any  white  mark  on  an  animal's  forehead  :  vide  Blaze,  Reach,  and 
Star  :  ddnt  kt  siydhl,  mark  on  the  teeth ;  also  manjan  (lit.  tooth- 
powder  made  of  charcoal). 

Martingale — zer-band :  stops  for — ,  vide  Keeper. 

Mash — maheld,  a  mash  properly  of  moth  or  the  aconite-leaved  kidney 
bean  : — 

Magh  mahela  Sawan  karwa  tel 

Bhado  khir  khilakar  tera  dil  chahe  jahan  tel, — 

is  a  saying  amongst  Delhi  horse-dealers. 
Meat — gosht,  m.,  P.  (meat  is  given  to  horses  in  frigid  countries). 
Melanosis — bamhml  and  kolas. 
Membrane — jhilli,  f.,  H. 

Mercury — pdrd,  m.,  H. :  sim-ab,  m.,  P. :  zibaq,  m.,  Ar. 
Mill — chakkl,    f.,    H.,    hand-mill  :    kal    kl    chakki    (Bng.,    worked    by 

bullocks)  :  pan-chakki,  water-mill. 
Miscellaneous — vide  Scintillant,  and  Colour. 
*'  Mole  " — siydh  khdl,  a  black  spot  on  the  coat. 
"  Moon-faced  " — vide  Blaze. 
Moon-struck — vide  Tetanus. 
Moth — vide  Mash. 

Mouse-coloured — sor  or  sitr,  obs. :  mushl,  "coloured  like  the  field-rat." 
Mouth — munh,  m.,    H.  :    dahan,   P. :    bdchh,  f.,   H.,  the  corner   of  the 

mouth :     khanda-dahdn,    adj.,   with   a   deep    laughing  mouth  :    vide 

Light-mouthed. 
Mucus — a7tw,  m.,  H.,  mucus  specially  that  voided  in  dysentery  :   gldh  or 

kichar,  mucus  from   the  eye:    rent,  f.,  H.,  mucus   from    the  nose, 

snot:   khakhdrd,  m.,  H.  (from  throat). 
Mule — khachar,  m.,  H.,  and  khacharl,  f. :  astar,  P. 
"  Mule-tailed  " — astar-dum,  vide  "  Ass-tailed." 
Muscle — gosht,  m.,  P.  (lit.  flesh). 
Mustard — sarson,  white  mustard,  rape-seed,  sinapis  glauca,  Roxb.  :  tdrd 

mlrd,  black  mustard,  Brassica  nigra:  rd,i,  i.,  H. :  vide  Oil-cake. 
Muzzle — thuthni  or   thothni,   the  nose  and  mouth  :     clnnkd    (lagdnd    or 

bdndhna),  a  fastening  for  the  mouth. 
Myrobalan — har  or  haleld,  m.,  the  Chebulic  :  baherd,  m.,  H.,  Celleric : 

anwald  or  drtdd,  m.,  H.,  Emblic :  tir-phald,  m.,  H.,  a  mixture  of  all 

three  kinds  of  myrobalan. 
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N 

Nail — me]ch,  f.,  P.  :  preg,  f.,  H. 

Neat's  Foot  Oil — pair  kd  tel,  m.,  H. 

Neck — gardan,  f.,  P.  :  takhta-gardan,  adj.,  lit.  "  plank-necked,"  said  of  a 

horse  with  a  coarse,  stiff,  unsupple  neck  and  a  head  set  on  at  a  bad 

angle ;  tasma- gardan,  adj.,  "  strap-necked,"  the  reverse  of  the  former  ; 

said  of  a  horse  with  a  thin,  wispy,  and  too  supple  neck  ;  fCi^iq^,  Ar., 

the  place  of  junction  of  the  head  and  neck  :  vide  Arch. 
Neem — nlm,  m.,  H.,  the  neem  tree,  Melia  azadirachta.     [A  decoction  of 

the  leaves  of  the  nim  and  the  bahd,in  or  Persian  Lilac  is  a  native 

remedy  for  sprains] . 
Neigh,  to — hinhindnd,  H. 
Neighing — hinhindhat,  f.,  H. :  shayha,  Ar. 
Nerve — ^asab,  Ar. 

Night-blind — shab-kor,  P.,  Hindus. ;  rataundhyd,  Hindi. 
Night-blindness — shab-kori,    P.,    Hindus.  ;     rataundhd,    Hindi ;     also 

rataundhi. 
Nitre — galami  shora. 
Nose — ndk,  £.,  H. 
Nose-bag — tobrd,  m.,  H. 
Nose-band — nds-band  :  naknrd,  m.,  Panj. 
Nostril — nathnd,  f.,  H. :  [nathni,  nose-ring]. 
Nux  Vomica — kuchld,  m.,  H. 

O 

Oak-gall — mdzu,  m.,  P. 

Oats — (wildyati)  ja,l,  H. 

Obstruction — sudda,  P.  and  Hindus.,  an  obstruction,  especially  in  the 

bowel. 
CEdema — vide  Lymphangitis. 
Oil — tel,  m.,  H. :  karwd  tel  (of  mustard,  q.  v.)  :  vide  Gsbstor  oi\,  Kerosine, 

Til,  &c. 
Oil-cake — khali,  Hindi,  what  remains  after  the  oil  is  expressed ;  (raustaid 

oil-cake  is  given  to  milch-cows  and  goats  and  linseed  oil-cake  to 

horses). 
Ointment — marham,  m.,  P. 
"  On  and  Off  " — damdana. 
"  Onyx-eyed  " — vide  Wall-eyed. 
Opacity  in  the  Eye — putU,  opacity  from  a  blow  ;   [pjtiZi,  also  =^  pupil  of 

the  eye  ;  frog  of  the  foot ;  a  doll] . 
Opium — afim,  f.,  vulg.  for  afyiln,  f. 
Ophthalmia — ghore  kl  dnkh  d,%. 
Over  at  the  Knees — ghutne  dge  ko  jhuke  hu,e. 
"  Ox-hipped  " — vide  Hip. 
"  Ox-hoofed  " — gd,o-suma,  adj.,  said  of  a  horse  that  has  a  hoof  resembling 

a  cloven  hoof. 
"  Ox-withered  " — vide  Withers. 
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P 

Paces — langoriyd,  aa  artificial  pace  in  which  the  horse  canters,  as  it  were, 

in  lon^  bounds  :  michl  kild,  the  same  style  of  pace  but  the  bounds 

are  short  and  the  pace  slower ;  vide  Ambling. 
Pain — dard,  m.,  P. 
Palate — tdlu,  m.,  H. 
Pancreas — labbcl. 
Panne L — gaddt  (of  saddle). 
Pant,  to — hdnpnd. 
Parrot-mouthed — toti-danddn,  lit.  "  parrot-toothed  "  :    tota-dahan,  adj., 

lit.  "  parrot-mouthed." 
Paralysis — fdlij  (of  part  of  the  face). 
Parti-coloured — vide  Blotched. 
Pastern — gdmchhl.  f.,  H.  :  khurda  or  khurd-gah,   P.  :  rusgh,  pi.  arsdgh, 

Ar. :  vide  also  Leg  for  "  straight-pasterns  " :    kachra,  a  growth  or 

swelling  in  the  hollow  of  the  pastern,  considered  incurable. 
Paw,  to — tdpnd  or  tap  mdrnd :  tap  chaldnd  or  mdrnd  (to  strike  with  the 

fore-foot  in  anger). 
Pepper — gol  mirch  (pepper-corns)  :  plpal,  m.,  H.  (long-pepper)  :    vide 

Chillies. 
Periosteum — haddl  ki  jhilll. 
Pestle  and  Mortar — hdwan  dasta. 
Phlegm — vide  Humours. 
"  Pick-me-up." — vide  Feed. 
Piebald — ablaq,  Ar.,  piebald   or   skewbald,    q.  v.  :    ablaq-i   siydh,  true 

piebald,  i.e.,  black  and  white  :  vide  also  Blotched. 
Pigeon-toed — pair  men  andar  ki  taraf  td,o  hai. 
Pig-ete — siir  ki  si  dnkh ;  billi  ki  si  dnkh,  vide  Wall-eyed  :  turk-chasJim, 

lit.  Turk-eyed, 
Pincers — zanbilr,  f. 

Plaister,  to — thopnd  ;  chhopnd  (for  walls). 

Plunge,  to — lambd,i  bharnd  :  cJiaukfi  bharnd  (to  spring  like  a  black-buck) . 
Pneumonia — phephri  ki  bimdrt  (lung  disease). 
Point — khuhi,    P.,  any  good  point  or  good  trait :   htis7i,,  Ar.,  any  good 

point,  that  is,  of  outward  shape  :  vide  Defect. 
Po-SY—tattu,  m.,  H.,  and  tattu,ani,  f. :  ydbft,  P.,  T.  (gen.  implies  a  coarse 

pack-animal)  :  tdngan,  H.,  a  hill-pony  :  gliiint,  a  kind  of  hill-pony  : 

lissa  tattu  tdza  ghord  (native  saying). 
Poppy — kokndr,  U.,   the  opium-poppy  plant,  Papaver  somniferum  :  post, 

m.,  P.,  poppy-heads. 
Pore — masdmm,  m.,  Ar. 
Porridge — harlra  (made  of  many  things). 
Port — jibhi  or  jibbhi  :  zabdncha  (?). 
Poultice — lubdi,  H.,  a  mass  of  anything  of  the  consistency  of  wet  dough, 

a  poultice,  &c. 
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Powder — safdf,  m.,  Ar.,  any  medicine  in  powdor  ;  huknl,  f.,  H.   (ditto)  : 

puriyCi  (or  purl.^),  any  small  thing  wrapped  up  in  paper  or  leaves, 

and  hence  a  dose  in  powder. 
Prance,  to — ndchml,  lit.  to  dance :  jharnaknd  in  Behar. 
Pregnant — vide  Foal  and  Hold. 

Prickly-heat — khdrisht  or  kharish,  gen.,  also  mange,  q.  v. 
Prophet's  Thumb  MkUK—Anguthd,  Panj.  ;  nishan-i  angusht,  Pars. 
Proud  Flesh — bad-gosht. 
Pulse — nahz  {dekhna),  the  throbbing  of  the  blood-vessels:  nahbdzt,  the 

science  of  feeling  and  understanding  the  pulse. 
Pulse  (grain) — ddl ;  masilr;  moth,  q.v.;  chand  (grain),  vide  Gram. 
Pumiced  Feet— vide  Foot. 
Pupil  op  the  FlYE—putli,  vide  also  Opacity. 
Purge — vide  Drench. 
Pus — chor,  Hindi,  pus,  properly  a  sinus,  q.  v.  {chur,  a  thief),  pip  or  pib,  f ., 

H.,  pus. 

Q 

Qasil — vide  Fodder. 

Quarters — putthd,  m.,  H. ;  kafal,  Ar.  and  P. :  sdghari,  local  Urdu :  vide 

Goose-rumped. 
Quiet — gharib  (of  horse). 

R 

Race — ghor-dav/r. 

Race-course — ghor-daur   kd   maiddn,   gen. ;    ghor-daur   kd   chakkar,  the 

course  itself. 
Racer — ghor-daurl  ghord. 
Ragged-hipped— w'rfe  Hip. 
Rasp — retl,  f.,  H. 
Reach — shakll  and  gharwdsh,  a  reach  when  there  is  no  white  on  the 

legs;  unlucky;  [gharwdsh  is,  lit.,  "a  weaver's  reed"]  :  vide  Blaze. 
Rear,  to — alif  hond  :  slkh-pd  hond. 

Refuse,  to — kudd,i  par  phatnd,  to  refuse  a  jump  :  vide  Jib. 
Rein — rds,  f.,  H. 
Resin — rdl,  m.,  H. 

Retention  op  Urine — peshdb  band  hond. 
Rheumatism — githyd  or  gathiyd,  m.,  H. :  bd,l  (applied  to  many  diseases  ; 

from  bd,oi,  f.,  H.,  "  wind  "). 
Rijj — pasli,  f.,  H. 
Rice — chdiiwal   (uncooked   rice)  ;    bhdt   (cooked  rice)  :    hirinj,  P.,  gen. : 

birinj-i  sdthi  or  sdtthl  (Hindus.,  a  red-skinned  rice  that  ripens  in  the 

rains  in  "sixty  days  ")  :  dhdn,  m.,  H.  (in  husk). 
Riding — rdn-sawdrl  (as  opposed  to  riding  on  an  elephant  or  in  a  camel- 

kajdwa) . 
Rig — ek-andiyd,  adj.  (objected  to). 
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Ring-bone — ohakdcvid,  m.,  ring-bone  on  t'ore-foot ;  pashtak,  m.,  ring-bone 
on  hind-foot;  gdnd,  m.,  false  ring-bone,  ring-bone  too  high  up  to 
cause  lameness. 

Ringworm — dad,  f.,  H. 

Roach-backed — shutur  kohdn  (lit.  dromedary-humped,  camel-backed). 

Roan — chdl  or  chal,  T.,  some  kind  of  roan,  apparently  a  strawberry  roan 
with  red  mane  and  tail  ;  terra  now  obsolete  in  India :  china,  also 
chlnl,^  applied  to  a  kind  of  roan,  that  is,  to  a  bay  or  chesnut  with 
small  separate  white  flecks  or  spots.  If,  instead  of  flecks,  the  white 
is  in  splashes,  it  is  chamhd  ;  in  chambd  the  body  may  be  of  any 
colour,  but  the  belly  and  the  legs  above  the  knees,  &c.,  are  white  or 
splashed  with  white,  and  there  is  also  white  in  the  tail  :  garrd,  a 
red  uniform  roan  with  red  mane  and  tail :  garra-e  chambd,  a  red-roan 
splashed  with  white,  vide  Chambd  :  garra-e  kumedl,  red-roan  with 
black  legs. 

Roar — sherdam  karnd. 

Roaring — sherdami,  subs. 

Roller — vide  Boby-roller. 

Rope — rassl,  i.,  H.,  vide  Head-ropes,  and  Heel-ropes :  bdg-dor,  jyicketing 
rope. 

Rosette — kan-phfd,  m.,  H. :  vide  Boss. 

Rough-rider — chdbuk-sawdr. 

Rowel — phirki,  f.,  H. 

Runaway — ghora  bag  par  phattd  hai  (idiom). 

Rob,  by  hand — hath  se  malnd. 

S 

Saddle — zin,  m.,  P. :  khoglr,  said  to  be  identical  with  the  chdr-jdma  or 
felt  formerly  used  as  a  saddle. 

Saddle-backed — zln-pusht,  lit.  "saddle-backed":  kachhi  (lit.  of  the 
country  Cutch). 

Saddle-cloth — namda,  m.  (felt)  ;  tahru,  f.  (ditto  ?)  :  ^araq-gir,  f. 

Saddle-covering — bogh-band,  m.,  P. :  zm-posh,  m. 

Saddle-flap — pankhd,  m.,  H.,  lit.  "fan"  :  daman,  m.,  P.  (saddle-flap). 

Saddle-stand — ghori. 

Sal-ammoniac — nawshddar,  m.,  P. 

Saliva — nil,  f.,  H. 

Salt — namak.  1.  Rock-salt,  saindhava,  the  best  of  all  salts.  2.  Black- 
salt,  kdld  nimak,  a  preparation  of  sodium  chloride  and  sulphnret  of 
iron.  3.  Earth-salts,  called  generally  khdrl  nimak.  4.  Bengal 
coast  salt,  called  pang.  5.  Sdnchar,  non- crystallised  salt :  julldbl 
namak  (Epsom  salts). 

'  In  pigeons  chinl  means  "white"  with  numerous  small  "black"  or  "red" 
spots. 
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Sand-crack — shuqdq,  m.,  Ar. :  in  Arabic  also  na-mlah. 

Savage,  to — vide  Biter. 

Scab — ththu,    f.,    H.,    lit.    "potsherd,"    is   applied  by   stablemen   to   an 

unhealthy  scab  that  will  not  peel  off,  concealing  a  wound  that  won't 

granulate. 
Scarify — pachhne  denu,  to  cut  lines  in  the  skin,  as  the  three  cuts  on  the 

cheek  made  by  Arabs  born  in  Mekkah :  vide  Lancet. 
"  Scintillant  " — akhgariya,    adj.     and     subs.    m.     (from    akhgar,    "  an 

ember  ")  ;  said  of  a  horse  that  emits  electric  sparks  when  groomed  ; 

objected  to. 
Scissors — qainchl,  f.,  T.,  scissors  or  clippers. 
"  Scorpion  "—vide  Blaze. 
Scrotum — fota:  [kls,  Ar.]. 
Scurf  — rusl,  i. 

Season — dlang  land,  to  come  to  season. 
Seat — dsdn,  m.,  H.  :  uskd  dsdn  dh'ild.  hai,  "  he  has  a  loose  scat "  :  javi-kar 

baithtd  hai,  "he  sits  close." 
Seedy-toe — sum  men  khushhl   d-gd,i,  lit.   "  dryness  has  come  into  the 

hoof." 
Send  Or — red  oxide  of  lead. 
Sesamdm — til,  m.,  H. :  vide  Linseed. 
Shaft — bam,  f.,  H. :  bdr-kash  ki  chungi,  f.,  shaft-tug. 
Shape — dhang,  m.,  H.  :  surat  ki  qabdhat,  ill-shape,  ugliness,  or  outward 

defect :  vide  Defect. 
"  Sheath  " — ghildf,  m.,  Ar. :  vide  Excrescence. 
Shoe — na%  m.,  horse-shoe:    kothl-ddr  na^l,  Panj.,  a  plate  of  iron  with 

hole  in  the  middle,  aa  all  round  Indian  shoo  :  gol-naH  (ditto)  ;   also 

a  bar   shoe:    khCmtl-ddr   naH,  a   shoe    with    calpins    or    one    with 

thickened  heels  :  thokar-ddr-na%  shoe  with  clips. 
Shoeing — na'lbandi,  putting  on  new  shoes  ;  opp.  to  khul-bandi,  pairing 

the  hoof  and  re-shoeiug  with  the  old  shoes  :   bad-naH,  adj.,  said  of 

a  horse  that  won't  let  itself  be  shod. 
Shoulder — shdna,  m.,  P. :  gd,o-shdna,  adj.,  lit.  "  ox-shouldered,"  that  is, 

with  heavy  shoulders  or  with  forelegs  placed  too  far  back. 
Shoulder-lameness — sina-band  or  chhdtl-band,  adj.,  lame  in  the  shoulder: 

formerly  also  applied  to  a  horse  with  the  unknown  or  undiagnosed 

disease  of  laminitis  :    [a  horse  with  shoulder  lameness,  however,  is 

lame  in  one  leg  only]. 
Shy — bharaknd  ;  ram,  karnd. 
Sickle-hodghed — vide  Leg. 
Sinew — vide  Tendon. 

Sinus — ndsur,  a  sinus,  a  fistula  :  chor,  "  vide  "  P;is. 
SiTFAST — medkhl. 

Skeleton — thathrt,  f.,  H.  {lit.  a  bamboo  frame) :  pinjra,  m.  (lit.  a  cage). 
Skewbald — ablaq,  also    piebald,  q.  v. :    ablaq-i   siirang,  a  chesnut-and- 
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white  skewbald  ;  ablaq-i  zarda,  a  dan-and- white  skewbald;  ablaq-i 
magasl,  a  flea-bitten  grey  and  a  white ;  ablaq-i  garni,  white-aad- 
roan  skewbald  j  ablaq-i  hintl,i,  copper  aad  white,  &c.,  &c. 

Skin — chamrd,  ra.,  H. 

Skittish — chanchal. 

Slight-bdilt — chharerd  badan,  spare  (in  a  bad  sense  of  horses,  but  in  a 
good  sense  of  men). 

Sling — jhula,  m.,  H.,  lit.  "  swing  "  :  tangnl. 

Slow — dhlmd,  H.,  lit.  "dim":  matthd  or  matthar}  H.  :  bail  hi  tarah 
chaltd  hai. 

Snaffle — qaza,%,  f. 

"  Snake-tongued  " — vide  Dog-tongued. 

Snip — arsam,  Ar.,  a  horse  with  a  snip  (properly  speaking  on  the  upper 
lip).' 

Snort,  to — farfardnd  or  pharphardnd. 

Snot — vide  Mucus. 

Soap-nut — rlthd,  m.,  H. 

Sole — talwd,  m.,  H. 

Sore-back — ghore  kl  pith  lag-ga,l. 

Sore-mouth — bdchheti  lag-ga,lii :  lagdml,  f .  (Jiond)  (also  applied  to 
humans). 

Sore-throat — gal-suwd. 

Sound — hdth  pair  durust ;  be-^ayb. 

Spasms — vide  Gripes. 

Spavin — chaptd,  a  spavin  far  back,  flat  and  not  pointed,  that  seldom 
causes  lameness :  haddd,  bone-spavin :  motard  or  mothard,  bog- 
spavin  :  motard,  according  to  some,  is  bog-spavin  on  the  inside  of 
the  joint,  while  bhabhutard  is  bog-spavin  above  the  joint  and  inside. 

Spleen — ghore  he  tilll  par-ga,l  or  barh-ga,l. 

Splinter — phdns,  H.,  a  splinter  of  bamboo,  &c. :  kirich,  f.,  H.,  a  splinter 
of  wood  or  bone  (also  a  straight  sword). 

Spot — chitti. 

Spotted— phuld,  adj.,  lit.  "flowered,"  that  is,  with  a  white  blotch  or 
spot  (phul)  on  the  quarters  or  thighs  ;  objected  to,  especially  by 
the  Nepalese ;  white  spots  from  saddle-  or  girth-galls  are  not 
counted :  phfdwdrl,  a  white  {nuqra)  horse  with  black  spots  of  the 
size  of  a  shilling ;  formerly  valued  by  Rajas. 

Sprain— ^a?/  bhar-jdnd,  filling  of  the  back  tendon  :  vide  Strain. 

Spur — kdntd,  m.,  H. :  mamrez,  f.,  H.,  a  corruption  of  Pers.  mahmlz: 
vide  Rowel.  (The  Eastern  spur  was  the  sharp  corner  of  the  flat 
stirrup- iron  ;  hence  rikdb  7ndrnd  =  to  spur). 

Stable — istabal ;  tawela:  than  (atsbll). 

STXCK--tdl,  m.,  H,:  ganjl,  f. 


Matthar  bail  =  a  dull  school-boy. 
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Staling — salas-ul-hawl,  Ax.,  subs.,  and  salis-ul-bawl,  adj.,  diabetes  or 
profusing  staling. 

Stall — vide  Standing-. 

Stallion — sand,  stallion  horse,  but  specially  a  bull  ;  (rand  Jed  sand  = 
"  a  widow's  ball  ")  :  ghorl  par  ghord  ddlnd,  to  put  a  mare  to  the 
stallion. 

Standing — thdn,  m.,  H.  (also  stall)  ;  mutdli,  that  portion  of  the  standing 
defiled  by  the  urine. 

Star — sitdra,  m..  P.,  H.,  a  star  small  enough  to  be  concealed  by  the 
thumb-tip:  Hpal,  m.,  Hindi  (lit.  "a  dot,")  a  star  too  large  to  be 
covered  by  the  thumb-tip  :  qiirhak,  Ar.,  a  star  up  to  the  size  of  a 
dirham  (say  a  shilling)  ;  ghurrah,  Ar.,  if  larger  than  a  qurhah ; 
also,  however,  a  general  term  :  vide  Blaze. 

■'Starred" — sitdra-peshdal,  adj.,  "  .^ji'i^Zra-foreheaded,"  vide  supra: 
aqrah,  Ar.,  marked  with  qurhah,  vide  supra,  and  Blazed. 

Steam,  to — vide  Foment :  senknd,  gen.  to  steam,  foment,  heat  with  pads, 
or  hands  warmed  by  the  fire,  or  by  a  heated  cow-pat :  saug-tdb  k., 
to  steam  by  plunging  a  red-hot  stone  in  water  :  dhan-tdb  k.,  ditto, 
but  with  red-hot  iron. 

Step,  to— vide  High-stepping. 

Stifle — quldba  (stifle  ?). 

Stirrups — rikdb,  f.,  P.,  the  iron :  (rikdb  ki)  duwdl,  f.,  H.,  stirrup- 
leather :  chdi'ip,  f.,  H.,  the  lock  :  ghar,  m.,  H.,  a  hole  in  the  stirrup- 
leather. 

Stocking — padani,  adj.,  H.  (lit.  "  the  red  lotus,")  is  applied  to  a  horse 
that  has  a  marked  stocking  on  any  leg,  that  is,  a  white  stocking 
with  coloured  hairs  in  it ;  not  generally  considered  unlucky  in 
India,  but  deemed  unlucky  by  the  Mughals  and  Persians :  gtil-dast, 
adj.,  lit.  "flower-footed,"  with  the  near-fore  white;  chap-dad,  adj., 
with  the  ofE-fore  white  ;  (it  is  unlucky  to  have  white  on  the  off-fore)  : 
(Bangtn,  however,  I'everses  these  terms  and  defines  gul-dast  as 
having  the  near-fore  white)  ;  according  to  one  Indian  writer  a 
chap-dast  horse  is  only  unlucky  if  the  white  stocking  reaches  to  the 
knee  or  higher  and  if  there  is  also  no  white  on  the  forehead  :  arjal, 
adj.,  Ar.,  said  of  a  horse  that  has  one  stocking  of  any  colour  (white 
or  other  colour)  on  a  hind  leg  ;  vex'y  unlucky  ;  in  Kindi  jaiiidfit,^  ditto 
[Z^7.  messenger  (dilt)  of  the  God  of  Death  (Jam)  ;  but  according  to 
some  a  horse  with  a  white  stocking  on  any  leg  is  njamdnt]  :  pach- 
or  pdnch-kalydn  (kalydn,  Hindi,  =;  auspicious),  adj.,  with  four 
white  stockings  and  a  blaze :  shikdl,  Ar.,  in  a  horse,  =  having  three 
legs  distinguished  by  the  whiteness  of  the  lower  parts,  which  is 
termed  tahjll,   and  one   leg   free  therefrom  ;  or  having   three  legs 


'  According  to  one  Indian  writer,   who  is  probably  wrong,  jamdut  was  a 
chesnut  with  four  white  stockings. 
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free  from  tahjll  and  one  hmd-\eg  so  distinguished  ;  oi',  according 
to  another  Arab  authority,  having  the  whiteness  of  the  tahjll 
in  one  hind-leg  ani  one  foi-e-leg,  on  opposite  sides,  whether  the 
whiteness  be  little  or  much ;  in  India,  it  has  the  latter  sense  only : 
mashkid,  Ar.,  a  horse  so  distinguished  ;  (shakil.  vide  Reach,  is  not 
used  in  Arabic)  :  muhajjal,  Ar.  (from  hijl,  an  anklet),  is  applied  to 
a  horse  with  white  stockings  on  all  the  legs,  or  on  three  ;  i.e.,  on 
two  hind-legs  and  one  fore-leg  ;  or  on  one  hind-leg  and  two  fore-legs  ; 
or  on  two  hind-legs  only  ;  or  on  one  hind-leg  only  ;  but  not  on  the  two 
fore-legs  alone,  nor  on  one  fore-leg  alone  ;  as  hijl  is  an  ornament, 
a  horse  with  both  fore  white,  &c.,  is  not  styled  muhajjal :  muhajjal- 
ul-arba'',  Ar.,  with  all  four  white,  which  according  to  Tweedie  is  in 
Baghdad  styled  mukhaivwaz,  "  waded  or  passed  through  water,  or  a 
ford  "  :  ynutlaq-ul-yadayn,  Ar.,  with  both  fore  white,  and  mutlaq-ul- 
rijlayn,  Ar.,  with  both  hind  white  ;  lucky  only  if  there  is  also 
white  in  the  forehead  :  mutlaq-zil-yasdr,  Ar.,  with  both  near  white  ;^ 
lucky  only  if  there  is  also  white  in  the  forehead  :  mutlaq-id-yamln, 
Ar.,  both  off  white  ;i  lucky:  siyah-zanu,  H.,  P.,  black  up  to  the 
knees;  of  bay  or  dun  :  "  vide  "  dthon  gdnth  knniayt,  H.,  under  Bay, 
and  also  Roan. 

Stomachic — vide  Digestion. 

Stop  (for  Martingale,  &c.) — vide  Keeper. 

Strain — lachkd,  ni.,  gen.  lachak,  f,,  H.  (dnd)  :  moch,  f.,  H.  {d,nd)  :  vide 
also  Sprain. 

Steain,  to — kdnkhnd,  in  colic. 

Strangles — khobak. 

Strap — fasma,  m.,  P. 

Straw — puwdl.  f.,  H. ;  also  pydl :  tinkd,  m.,  H.,  a  single  straw,  a  blade  of 
grass,  &c.,  a  frond. 

Stuingralt—j hunakbdd,  that  form  is  which  the  leg  is  raised  with  a  jerk 
at  each  step  :  suranbdd  or  samel,  that  form  in  which  the  leg  is 
dragged  behind. 

Stumble,  to — thokar  khdnd,  H.  gen.,  but  tliohar  lend,  specially  for 
horses:  sikandari,  subs.,  "stumbling"  (in  Persian  generally  gives 
the  idea  of  falling). 

Sugar — gur,  raw  or  coarse  sugar  (the  produce  of  the  first  inspissation  of 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane)  :  khdnd,  coarse  sugar  (sugar  clarified 
and  the  syrup  then  gradually  boiled  down  to  a  hard  consistence)  : 
surkh  shakar  (ditto  in  the  Panjab ;   Watt,  S  .30). 

Sugar-cane — Hkh,  f.,  H.  (thin)  ;  gamid,  m.,  H.  (thick)  :  paundd,  m.,  H. 
(also  a  variety) . 


'  These  are  the  meanings  of  these  terms  in  India.  Some  Arabs,  however,  main- 
tain that  ?nutiaq  means  dark,  i.e.,  of  the  body  colour,  and  that  mutlaq-ul-yamln 
means  having-  the  ott'-fore  ilark  and  the  other  three  white. 
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Sulphate  of  Copper — vide  Bluestone. 

SuLPHUK — gandhah,  f.,  H. 

Suppository — shdfa,  also  a  clyster-stick  used  by  people  instead  of   an 

enema. 
Surcingle — kntal-kash ,-  hdld-tang. 
Surfeit — garml-ddna. 
Surra — sara\  Ar.,  lit.  epilepsy,  but  applied  to  the  well-known  and  fatal 

disease  "  surra  "  ;  it  afflicts  horses,  camels,  and  cattle. 
Sweat — pasma,  m.,  H. :  pashia  vikdlnd,  Tr.,  to  sweat. 
Sweat-scraper — -pastna-l-ash,  m. 
"  Sweet  Oil  " — mlthd  tel,  i.e.,  til-oil. 
Swelling — waram,  m.,  Ar.  :  sdjan,  f.,  H. 
Synovia — jor  kd  tel. 


Tail — dum,  m.,  P.  :  pilnchh,  f.,  H. 

Tandem — vide  Harness. 

Teeth — ddnt  Jci  tursM,  tenderness  in  the  teeth  such  as  is  experienced 
after  acids:  dUdh  ka  ddnt,  milk-tooth:  ddnt,  m.,  H.,  nipper:  ddrh, 
f.,  H.,  molar :  kukar-ddnt,  lit.  dog-tooth,  a  wolf-tooth  ;  chor-ddnt, 
ditto,  but  properly  supernumerary  teeth  in  the  palate,  of  men : 
sandyd,  Ar.,  the  central  incisors,  four  in  number  ;  rubd^lydt,  Ar., 
four  teeth  after  the  sandyd  ;  qawdrih,  pi.  of  qdrih,  next  but  one  to 
the  central  pair  of  incisors  ;  anydh,  pi.  of  ndh,  four  eye-teeth,  canine- 
teeth,  tushes;  azrds,  pi.  of  zirs,  Ar.,  molar  teeth:  ivdsitdt  (a  word 
occurring  in  Indian  manuscripts  on  horses  and  said  to  be  Arabic; 
not  found  in  Arabic  writings),  the  same  as  rubd^lydt :  vide  Mark. 

Temple — kan-patti,  f.,  H. 

Tender — pai7-  ko  mdntd,  hai,  either  to  go  tender  on  a  leg  or  to  feel  it 
tender  when  pressed  :  vide  Favour. 

Tenderness  op  the  Teeth — vide  Teeth. 

Tendon — pay,  f.,  P.  :  nas,  f.,  H.  :  patthd,  m.,  H.  :  vide  Sprain. 

Testicles — khusiya. 

Tetanus — ehdndnl-zada,  adj.,  afflicted  by  tetanus,  lit.  "struck  by  moon- 
light "  :  ba.tta-dahan,  adj. :   qaysar-zada,  adj.  :   hdd-i  qaysar,  subs. 

Thigh — rdn,  f.,  P.  :  shahvdr  {lit.  "  loose  drawers,")  is  by  stablemen 
applied  to  the  thighs  of  a  horse  [and  by  falconers  to  the  thighs 
of  a  falcon]  ;  is  glare  ke  slialwdr  achchhe  liain  =  "this  horse  has 
well-filled  thighs  touching  each  other":  [Shirwdl  and  sinvdl,  Ar. 
MSS.,  are  Arabicised  forms  of  shalwdr,  which  some  hold  to  be 
originally  an  Arabic  word.  The  common  modern  pronunciation  is 
sharwdl]. 

Thighs — langot,  space  between  the  thighs  :  vide  Anus. 

Thorough-bred— fls7/,  adj.,  Ar. 

Thoroughi'IN — hd,opotl,  H. 
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Throat — gala,  m.,  P.  :  vide  Gullet. 

Throat-lash — galtanl. 

Thrush — sum  men,  ras  tdar-jdnd,  to  have  thrush,  lit.  "  fluid  coming  out  of 

the  foot." 
"  TiQER-EYED  " — sJier-chashm  {lit.  "  tiger-eyed,")  means  "  yellow-eyed  "  ; 

a  defect. 
Til,  Oil  op — vide  Sesamum  and  Linseed. 
Toe  of  Hoof — thokar,  f.,  H. :  sum  bdhar  M  taraf  pJiird  ha,d  (turned-out 

toes ;  vide  also  Pigeon-toed)  :  pair  men  td,o  liai  (turns  in,  or  turns 

out,  the  toes). 
Tongue— /i6/i,  f.,  H. :  zahdn,  f.,  P. :  su;i,  f.,  H.,  of  buckle,  q.  v. 
Tooth — vide  Teeth. 

Trace — jot,  f.,  H. :  mdnikjok,  trace-bearer. 
"  Tripple  " — vide  Amble. 
Trot — kuttd-chdl,  f.,  H.  {lit.  dog's  pace)  :  dulki,  f.,  H.,  the  ordinary  trot, 

as  used  in  ekkas :  galirl,  trotting  out,  a  fast  trot  in  which  the  pony 

throws  out  the  fore-feet :  hikka  {raftan) ,  P.  :  yurtama,  T  .  :  {yurtak, 

T.,  trotter,  obs.  in  India). 
Trot,  to — dtdki  kamd  :    kuttd-chdl  chalnd  :   [a  native  device  to  make  a 

riding  horse  that  insists  on  cantering  break  into  a  trot  is  to  seize 

an  ear  and  pull  it  downwards]. 
Tug — vide  Girth  and  Shaft. 
Tumour — rasauU,  H.  (also  =  capped  elbow). 

TURBINATE-BONE — Vide  Bone. 

Turmeric — haldl,  f.,  H.  :  amhha  haldl  ("mango-ginger"). 

Turpentine — Hdrpln^  kd  tel :  ganda  blroza  (crude). 

Tush — nesh,  m.,  tush  :  gaj-dant,  adj.,  H.,  lit.  "  elephant-toothed,"  said  of 
a  horse  with  long  projecting  tushes  :  kh anzlr-danddn  or  "  boar- 
tusked,"  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  previous. 

Twitch — puzmdl,  f . ;  gush-mdl,  f . 


U 

Unbent — vide  Neck. 

Uncastrated — akhta  na-kiyd  gayd  :  nar  gliord,  entire. 

Underhung — shutur-danddn,  adj.,  lit.  "  camel-toothed,"  q.  v.,  that  is,  with 
the  under-teeth  projecting  like  those  of  a  camel,  &c. ;  [the  camel,  of 
course,  has  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw]. 

Urethra — nd,iza;  also  incorrectly  the  Yard. 

Urine — peshdb:  peshdb  kl  tlragl,  subs.,  darkness  of  urine:  idrdr,  m., 
Ar.,  in  Urdu,  passing  urine  in  abundance  :  vide  Staling. 

Ur[NE,  Retention  of — peshdb  band  hond  ;  (a  fanciful  remedy  was  to  write 
on  the  off-fore  the  letter  mlm,  and  on  the  near-fore  jlm,  or,  better 
still,  to  do  so  on  the  hind-feet  also ;  the  letters  probably  stand  for 
mat  jald,  "  stale  quickly  ;  "  [written  on  such  a  disrespectful  place 
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the  letters  could  not  stand  for  the  name  of  a  Saint]  :  qdrurd,  m.,  a 
bottle  containing  a  patient's  urine  sent  to  a  Muslim  doctor  for 
(visual)  examination. 

Urticaria — ghore  kl pittl  uchalnd  (hives?). 


V 

Valerian — hilll  lotan  or  hil(l,7  lotan  (so  called  from  its  effect  on  cats, 
which  delight  in  its  fragrance  and  roll  about  in  their  ecstasies), 
Common  Valerian,  Valeriana  officinalis ;  this  is  dried  and  powdered 
and  given  to  horses  in  "  Surra,"  q.  v. 

Vein — rag,  f.,  P.' 

Vertebra — mankd,  m.,  H. 

Vetch — mdsh,  f.,  H. 

Vicious — had-zdt  :  shdmRs,  Indian  manuscript,  Ai'abiclsed  form  of 
chdmus,  P.,  vicious,  of  horses :  markhand,  adj.,  H.  (lit.  butting,  a 
butter) . 

Vinegar — sirka,  m.,  P. 

Vulva — farj,  f.,  Ar. 

W 

Walk — qadam,  in  modern  Urdu  means  "a  walk,"  but  in  old  Urdu  it 
was  a  general  term  for  several  kinds  of  artificial  amble,  q.  v. ; 
shdh-gdm,  m.  (a  showy  artificial  walk ;  high-stepping  and  slow  ; 
now  rarely  seen  ;  vide  Amble). 

Walk,  to — qadam  qadam  chalnd. 

Walking-exercise — vide  Lead. 

Wall-eyed — fdq'i,  adj.  (with  one  wall-eye;  lit.,  odd,  not  even)  :  chaghar, 
T.,  with  two  wall-eyes,  also  ddam-chashm  or  "  man-eyed  "  (amongst 
some  dealers  means  showing  the  white  all  round  the  iris)  ;  also 
gurba-chashvi  or  "cat-eyed,"  but  vwZe  Pig-eyed:  sulaymdm-dnkh  or 
"onyx-eyed"  (Afghan  dealers);  bilaurl-dnkh  or  "crystal-eyed" 
(of  one  or  both  eyes)  :  ek-mandala-taql ,  obs.,  "  with  one  wall-eye  "  : 
[one  wall-eye  is  unlucky,  but  two  are  lucky] . 

Wart — masd,  H. ;  vide  Excrescence. 

Water — bdsl  pdm,  "  stale  water,"  that  is,  water  drawn  from  a  well  over- 
night and  quite  cold  ;  opposed  to  ku.,dn-garm  or  "  well-warm  "  water 
that  is,  with  the  chill  just  off. 

Water  in  the  Yoor—dh-glrd,  lit.  water  in  the  foot  from  laminitis ;  vide 
also  Indigestion. 

Wax — mom,  m.,  P. 

"  Weave,  to  " — jhnmnd  {lit.  to  sway,  as  elephants,  drunkards,  trees  in 
the  wind). 

"  Weaver  " — jhumne-wdld. 

Weed — daggd,  m.,  H.  (of  horse  or  man). 
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Wheat — gehun,  m.,  pi.  or  sing. :  qafd,  f.,  or  Tchavld,  young  green  wheat 
or  barley,  used  as  fodder. 

Whip — chdhuk,  gen.  :  qamchl,  small  riding  whip. 

White — nuqra,  H.,  miqrd,l,  P.,  an  albino  horse,  that  is,  a  white  or  cream- 
coloured  horse  with  pink  scrotum  and  other  fleshy  parts  pink,  white 
hoofs,  white  mane  and  tail,  white  eyelashes,  and  sometimes  white 
eyes :  nuqra-e  khing,  apparently  an  old  term  for  the  same  ;  vide 
Grey  :  hoz,  T.,  grey  (a  term  now  obsolete  in  India) ,  was  apparently  by 
the  Mughals  applied  to  a  grey  horse  that  was  practically  white,  or 
to  a  white  horse  with  black  hoofs  and  black  eyes  :  nuqra,e  palangl, 
white,  covered  by  "  leopard-like  "  spots :  surJcha,  white  with  white 
mane  and  tail,  and  skin  black  (according  to  some),  or  a  nutmeg- 
grey  (according  to  others)  :  qdnfm  or  h'lnun,  a  white  horse  with 
black  list  and  black  ears :  vide  also  Star,  Blaze,  Stocking,  and  Grey. 

"  White-paced  " — safld-'peshdni,  adj.,  with  white  on  the  forehead :  vide 
Blazed. 

Whorl — vide  Feather. 

WiDE-BEHiND,  TO  GO — Tiushdda-raw,  adj.,  "  going  wide." 

Wind — riydh,  f .,  Ar.,  wind  inside  the  stomach,  vide  Flatulency :  goz 
karnd,  H.,  to  break  wind,  pass  wind  :  hare  dam  Jcham  kd  ghord,  "a 
horse  with  a  good  wind  ":  dam  jaldl  put-gay d  ^:=jaldi  he-dam  ho-gayd, 
"its  wind  was  bad";  but  dam  tutnd  also  means  "to  breathe  his 
last." 

Wind-gall — hayzah,  m.,  Ar.,  lit.  "  an  egg,"  amongst  Indian  and  Afghan 
horse-dealers  a  wind-gall. 

Wind-suck — dam-pet  karnd :  liawd  plnd. 

Wisp — kftchl  (mdrnd)  ;   (also  a  wisp  or  brush  for  white- washing). 

Withers — mandaw  or  madaw :  gd,o-kohdn,  adj.,  high- withered,  with 
withers  high  enough  to  be  a  defect,  lit.  "  ox-humped." 

"Wolf" — gnrg,  Pers.,  "a  wolf,"  an  obsolete  Indian  term  for  a  horse 
coloured  like  a  wolf  or  a  jackal :  for  "  Wolf-run  "  vide  Lope. 

Wolp-tooth — vide  Teeth. 

Womb — rihm,  f.,  Ar.  :  hachcha-ddn,  m. 

Worm  in  the  Eye — milnjha,  H.,  lak  lak  (rare  or  obsolete). 

Worms — kenchu,d,  earth-worms  or  red  worms ;  also  called  jonk  or 
"  leeches  "  ;  vide  Bots  :  jonkti,  thread- worms  ;  chunchiinl  (ditto  ?). 

Wound — zakham.  m.,  P.  {-khdnd,  to  be  wounded)  :  zakhml,  wounded. 

Y 

Yard — dlat,  P.,  lit.  "  tool  "  :  nd,iza,  the  urethra,  q.  v. 

FINIS 
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